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ANTONIO. 
By EUGENE SCHAFFTER. 


iT is a hot summer day, with a dry wind like the breath 


| of a furnace; one of those days of which the Iowa 





summer, although short and violent, is not prodigal, 





being notable exceptions to the cooler and breezier uniformity of 
weather which prevails from June to September. The few scorch- 
ing days come to show the possibilities of the climate, and also, 
perhaps, to offset a similar number of intensely arctic days which 
are the core of the Iowa winter. 

The blazing sunshine from out a whitish blue sky beats relent- 
lessly upon the dusty prairie town yonder, upon the yellow slopes 
of the gravel pit banks, and upon the gleaming, quivering lines 
of railroad steel which stretch away into the distance, and torture 
the beholder with their intense brightness. 

The laborers at work in the gravel pit contemplate this picture, 
and its unpleasant features are intensified for them by the bodily 
discomfort of baking in a two-sided oven formed by the shelving 
banks of gravel; into which oven the steel rails protrude like 
enormous spits thrust in to keep the contents evenly roasted. The 
sun is almost vertical ; its beams pour into the bottom of the pit, 
glance from the sides, and are concentrated like rays under a 
burning-glass. Within the enclosure the light is blinding ; and 
looking from its ends along the railroad embankment is only a 
partial relief to the eyes, since there the heat shimmers in violet 
waves, and the sight of it induces vertigo. 
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About thirty men are at work.’ With moderate haste, acceler- 
ated or decreased according to the vicinity of the foreman, they 
delve with their shovels into the gravel bank, and fling the slip- 
ping stuff upon flat-cars which stand by. . Some of it stays, and 
some rattles down from the sides of the cars with a sound as of 
falling icicles. The sonorous breathing of the locomotive occa- 
sionally quickens into more definite sign of life, as the huge black 
engine, pulsating with ten-fold heat and shining with painful 
intensity. moves the string of cars a short distance in order to 
bring the ‘‘ empties’’ within reach of the shovelers. 

The men feel the engine to be an added torture in this hot 
hole. If this were Hell (and many of the laborers are inclined to 
indulge the comparison), the locomotive would be no unworthy 
or uncongenial master of the place. The hissing steam, the ster- 
torous hot breath of the exhaust, the thin vibrant smoke which 
cannot gather weight to be black, are characteristics which might 
well become some demoniac presence. 

The men are bronzed in face, and the general type of figure is 
short and heavy. ‘There is a marked cleanness of lip and brow 
among them, although many chins and noses are vulgar and sen- 
sual. Dark, quick eyes, and white teeth, together with a certain 
careless grace in the adjustment of ragged clothes, can belong 
only to the races of Italy, and of such are these toilers in the 
brick-fields of America. 

The foreman of the gravel pit is a tall, strong man, with 
florid face and Celtic features. He moves restlessly about, order- 
ing and directing in no uncertain words (although the idiom is in 
world-wide contrast with ‘‘ the soft, bastard Latin ’’ of the Dagos) 
the painful efforts of the men to fill: the cars with gravel. They 
may not understand the literal meaning of his fluent profanity, 
but the universal idiom of execration gives them a clew to its 
purport, which is ever ‘‘ Haste! Haste!’’ Although the foreman 
himself suffers intensely from the heat, his discomfort is mitigated 
by the feeling of authority and the consciousness of responsibility. 

An Irishman in charge of Italians is a strange solecism under 
the sun ; the Celt and the Latin in contact again after so many 
vicissitudes of centuries, since what time the Roman conqueror 
owned defeat before the barbaric tribes of Britain, and victory 
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over them was left for the far-reaching Papacy. Brothers now in 
one faith; both bringing Peter’s pence to the Pope at Rome ; 
both distinguished by undying love for their all-embracing relig- 
ion, they meet thus again, on the wind-swept prairies of America, 
the Celt as master, the Latin as slave, with the mutual hatred 
which ever attends that relation. 


“ec 


The Irishman hates the ‘‘ Dago’’ as something outlandish ; as 
a being with susceptibilities which he cannot understand and can- 
not quite perfectly control with his profanity. He thinks the 
‘* Dago’”’ lazy and shiftless, and, by stupid handling, manages to 
get just the least possible work out of him. 


” 


‘‘Hurry up there, you lazybones!’’ cries the foreman to a 
strong, young fellow, somewhat better looking than his fellows. 
‘*Can’t you lift that shovel ?’’ and he pushes him away in disgust 
and seizes the implement himself, sending it crushing into the 
gravel bank with a thrust of his foot, and flinging the contents 
quickly upon the car. ‘* Come, now, get a move on you !”’ 

The weary Dago takes example, and for a short time plies the 
shovel briskly. When the foreman looks at him again, though, 
he has relaxed his efforts ; whereupon he receives another admon- 
ition to mend his ways. The interpreter comes to speak to the 
foreman : ‘‘ Antonio—he no well; he sick —no can work,’’ he 
says explanatorily. 

‘*Qh, Antonio, be d 


lazy. I'll fire him out of this gang if he don’t brace up.’’ 





d! He can work well enough. He's 


Antonio looks at his shovel. It shines clear and hot, and 
makes him giddy. Perspiration pours down his face, but it dries 
upon his lips like salt sea-water. The shovels of the other men 
go ‘‘chug-chug’’ into the gravel bank, in rhythmic time with 
the hot pant of the locomotive. Antonio looks around for some 
spot of shade on which to rest his eyes; there is none but the 
slanted shadow of the flat cars, turned yellowish-white by the 
sunshine reflected from the other side of the pit. 

Antonio staggers and falls, overcome by the heat; in brief, 


. 


ce ’ 


with a ‘‘ sunstroke,’’ as we phrase it. There is a shout from his 
nearest neighbors as they see him collapse upon the sliding gravel 
bank. The interpreter rushes up with wild gesticulations ; even 


the sandy-mustached foreman is not unmoved. He strides up to 
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the fallen man, looks at him, and gives orders to have water 
flung in his face. The small water-boy, a child of Italy, with a 
face of changeful and iridescent beauty, brings bucket and dipper, 
and Antonio is soon dripping. But the water does not revive him. 
His face is flushed scarlet, and the eyes seem to protrude ; he lies 
prone and helpless. His hat has fallen off, but it is picked up by 
the little water-boy and replaced upon Antonio’s matted black 
hair. 

The men raise him and carry him out of the stifling air of the 
gravel pit; the hot engine continues panting for its prey. The 
victim no longer hears it, unless in dumb monotone it beats 
measure with the great throbs of blood which surge to his head. 

Up and out of the pit, upon a side-track, stand the boarding 
cars of the gang. From this more elevated position, one has a 
view of the broad prairie and the distant town. Among the 
houses composing the town rise two or three steeples, and one of 
them lifts high a golden cross, ancient symbol of the Christian 
faith, and modern sign of a Catholic church. 

The small group of excited Dagos, struggling up the bank 
with their helpless comrade, see the cross shining in the sunlight, 
and one of them, in his own tongue, exclaims: ‘‘ Viva! Behold 
the cross ! Holy Mary does not desert us, and the little Jesus will 


’ 


save Antonio.’’ The others are encouraged by the thought of 
divine help. Many of them have been in Rome, and here on the 
far western prairies was Rome again, holding out a helping hand. 
The foreman also sees the cross and has a momentary vision of 
the officiating priest before the altar, with outstretched hands, 
chanting ‘‘Pax Vobiscum /’’ 

Antonio is tenderly laid in one of the bunks, which, like 
small steamer-berths, line the wall of the box car. The interpre- 
ter runs back to the foreman, who stands in the shade of the car: 
‘* Antonio — he vera sick — mus’ get doctor — he die.’’ 

‘* All right ; go long and get a doctor,’’ replies the great man. 

Just as the interpreter starts away towards the town, there is 
a universal shout behind him, a hurricane of what an American 


would call imprecation. Hands and arms accompany the excited 
cries of the Dagos, as they call the interpreter back. He delivers 
a rapid wish that an apoplexy may seize them all for stopping 
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him when he is in a hurry. He comes back with a tragic frown 
on his face, almost Othello-like in intensity. He is instantly sur- 
rounded, and a tremendous hubbub begins, in the midst of which 
the word ‘‘ Padre,’’ seems most prominent. /adre, a priest ; yes, 
they think a priest should be brought ; Antonio shouldn't perish 
‘‘unhousel’d, disappointed, unanel’d, no reckoning made.’’ 

The interpreter finally admits the necessity, and starts again 
for the town, accompanied this time by two other members of the 
gang ; for the foreman sees that no more work can be got out of 
the Dagos until the senseless Antonio either recovers or dies ; 
and for his own part he is not particular which event will again 
set the shovels a-going in the hot gravel bank. For the present, 
he does not object to enjoying a little fresh air up on top of the 
cut. He takes out a cob pipe, much blackened and burned, care- 
fully fills it with chipped plug and is soon puffing clouds of smoke 
into the air. 

Some of the Dagos make a bed for Antonio upon the floor of 
the car, in front of the big sliding door. They lay down sacks 
and blankets, and Antonio’s own bag is his pillow. They remove 
paft of his clothes and carry him to the bed. One old fellow, 
with face as brown and clean and wrinkled as parchment, and 
manner as reserved and proud as an antique Roman, recalls, per- 
haps, from some experience of long ago in Italy, that one who is 
sunstruck should be rubbed, and that cold bandages should be 
applied. The tiny water-boy comes again into requisition ; the 
contents of his two buckets are applied to the sick man’s chest 
and arms with certain indescribable rags. He knows nothing of 
all this.. He seems marked for death. 

Strange pipes are brought out by the waiting Dagos, and 
strange smells fill the air, after they have lighted them ; so that 
even the foreman is disgusted when he gets a whiff of their 
tobacco-smoke, and swears profusely. "They crouch down upon 
the ground in the shade of the cars, and talk volubly ; the older 
ones say less, but sit gravely like shepherds from the Abruzzi. 

An hour passes. Suddenly a carriage is seen coming along the 
road from town. There is great excitement among the Italians. 
They continually point at the approaching object, with childlike 
oblivion of its obviousness. ‘‘ Ecco il medico! Ecco il Padre!”’ 
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The carriage comes up a slight incline to reach the place 
where the boarding cars stand. First springs out the stout 
Doctor, with face clean-shaven but for a mustache. He is smok- 
ing a cigar, and nods to the foreman: ‘‘ Good day, Tom. Where 
is the sick Dago?’’ 

‘* He’s over in the car there beyant, Doctor.’’ 

‘‘ What’s the matter with him*?”’ 

‘*T don’t know rightly, Doctor, but he appears to be sun- 
struck or something,’’ the foreman replies with great indifference. 

Meantime the Priest alights, a tall man with iron-gray hair 
and smooth face. A good, kind face he has, marked with much 
intelligence. He takes a package out of the carriage. The fore- 
man calls one of the men, a sort of assistant, who has the rare 
advantage of being an Irishman, and orders him to lead the horse 
to the shade of the box cars. Both Celts clumsily hide their 
pipes behind them while making a reverence to the Priest. 

The Doctor thinks Antonio is very ill, as he and the Priest 
exchange glances and low words over the prostrate man. ‘‘ How 
long will he live ?’’ asks the Father. 

‘* Hardly through the day. There will soon be fever, and’ it 
will probably end him. There is very little I can do for him, 
more than ease the pain when he regains consciousness. I can’t 
prevent fever and delirium and dissolution.’’ 

The interpreter and his two companions now come up to the car, 
having returned from town on foot as rapidly as the great heat would 
allow. Their coming is the signal for another outbreak of conver- 
sation among the Dagos, until the Doctor looks out of the door and 
asks the foreman if he cannot silence that pack of hyenas. 

‘‘Shut up there! Be quiet, can’t you!’’ shouts the foreman 
at them; and the interpreter hisses ‘‘Zzt¢ta / Zitta!/’’ So that 
there is quiet again, while the Doctor and the Priest continue 
their examination of Antonio. ‘The Doctor sets some of the men 
to rubbing his limbs, and putting on cold bandages, while he pre- 
pares medicines which are to be left with the Priest ; for he must 
instantly go back to town again, having more important and more 
lucrative work than attending a sick Dago. He soon leaves, and 
the Father remains seated beside the sick man, occasionally feel- 


ing his pulse, or directing the voluntary nurses. 
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Evening approaches. The box-car shadows, so sparing of 
comfort during the heat of the day, grow longer and longer as the 
need for shade lessens. The sun goes downward in a copper 
sky, as hot as a brazen caldron. Slight breezes spring up. The 
cross on the top of the church steeple shines long after sunset, and 
shows where the town lies wrapped in dark bluish shadows. Far 
off on the prairies are seen thin columns of smoke which rise 
straight upward like slender trees, and at a certain height are 
bent and deflected in long banderoles of vapor. The locomotive 
comes out of the gravel pit and steams away for town, leaving the 
air untormented with its hot, pulsating breath. 
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‘* Antonio — he no well ; he sick — no can work.”’ 


The Father sits beside Antonio, glancing occasionally into his 
breviary, which he has taken from the package brought with 
him. Antonio moans and seems slowly regaining the conscious- 
ness of pain. He mutters brokenly in Italian, and the Priest 
stoops to hear, for he also knows the language of the Arcadians, 
having studied, when a young man, at the Propaganda in Rome. 
So when the sick man speaks a little more distinctly than usual, 
the Priest, in Italian, asks: ‘‘ What is it, my son? Look at me. 
Do you not know the Padre ?’’ 

‘Yes, yes, I will confess. I will tell it all. Only wait until 
it comes back to me. Oh, Holy Mother! how the memory burns 
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me! I will confess!’’ Here he opens his eyes, big and startled, 
and his dream seems realized when he gazes at the Priest, and 
recognizes him by his cross and breviary. 

‘* What is it, my son, that you wish to confess? It must be 
soon. If sin is upon you, tell it to me, that you may be absolved 
after penitence ; of penance I will not speak, since you will soon 
be where the penance is not imposed by man. You are very ill, 
my son. ‘Tell me your sin.’’ 

Antonio looks bewildered. ‘‘ What has happened to me? 
Where is my shovel? How hot and close it is in the pit! I felt 
faint all day —I must be ill; my head is not right.”’ 

The Priest told him he had suffered sunstroke, and death 
might soon come; and he again urged him to confess. But 
Antonio had again lost consciousness, and spoke only in delirium. 
During that long night the Priest drew from him the confession 
which follows. Much of it was given during short periods of rea- 
son, and much in the wild whirl of fever. As far as possible, it has 
been put into coherent shape, and unnecessary portions omitted. 


ANTONIO’S CONFESSION. 


‘* When I first noted her, she was a pretty child playing in the 
streets of the old town up in the mountains. They called her 
Ninetta. I was a shepherd boy of the Abruzzi, and she the 
daughter of old Bacigalupo, the gardener of the convent. His house 
was near the church of the blessed Saint Antony, my patron, amid 
the great ilex and chestnut trees. All day long the gardener worked 
in the convent close, or lay asleep on the big stone bench in front 
of his door, or sat on the steps of the church and played Morra 
with the idlers. ‘And Ninetta was always near, running in and 
out of the church, answering sharply to the shepherd lads who in 
play tried to pull the tiny /ovag//a from her head. I played with 
her and with them, and we ran gaily up and down, laughing and 
sporting together. Spring came and went, and in autumn the 
sweet smell of burning leaves and vine-clippings crept up from the 
slopes below into the white streets and among the old houses 
within the walls. Ninetta grew and grew, and went to confession, 
and the good Fathers looked kindly upon her, as they slowly paced 
along the streets and into the shady cool retreat of the church. 
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‘‘ When she was twelve, the good mother took more care with 
her, and she was better dressed, with crimson corset and many- 
colored apron ; and the /ovag/ia on her head was sometimes white, 
and sometimes of the striped Roman kind, which old Bacigalupo 
had brought her when he came back, one Easter, from the Holy 
City. 

‘*Strangers sometimes came to our old mountain town; the 
queerly dressed /rg/es¢ and the big-hatted German artists. Ninetta 
soon learned to tie flowers into pretty nosegays, and sit upon the 
church-steps to earn a soldo or two by giving the flowers to the 
forestieri as they entered ; for they always came to see the lovely 
Madonna, which some great master had long, long ago painted 
for the Fathers. 

‘The forestier? took much notice of Ninetta ; and once a gay, 
brown-faced young fellow said, in the strange Italian they learn to 
speak: ‘ Pretty little one! You are like the flower-girls of the 
Corso, and I almost took you for one.’ 

‘*T was standing close by, where Ninetta and I had been play- 
ing, and I said: ‘Signor, sometime she shall be.’ For we all 
thought that to be in Rome was to be blessed, and every Christ- 
mas-tide old Bacigalupo and his nephew went down to Rome, and 
sang and played the Novena before the images, and came home 
with many soldi in their pouches. Sometime I hoped to go there 
with a flageolet or bagpipe, and also win much money, and, per- 
chance, see our Holy Father, the Pope. I was then too young, 
but the stranger’s words had put the thought into my head that 
sometime Ninetta and I would go together, and she would be a 
pretty contadina selling flowers, or pose for the artists on the 
Spanish Stairs, while I watched over her. 

‘“ My love grew with our growth until, Padre, she was part of 
my soul, and not to see her upon a day was to miss the sun. We 
played as children did, and she told me she loved me and I should 
be her husband when she had gained enough money to buy the 
gold earrings which the bride in our country brings as her dowry. 

‘*T was much upon the mountain-side, watching the goats, 
and the little brothers were often with me, too. We wore tall felt 
hats and shepherds’ clothing, of goatskin, with the hair outside. 
You see them not in America, Padre; but oh, that I could see 
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them once again, and be once more in the old mountain town ! 
—TIam dying, Padre !— It was hot, so hot, in the gravel there, 
and my head swam ; I could not lift the shovel ; and then I fell. 
Nevermore will I see the great gate of the town where my mother 
lives, or rest at noon under the rock-pine on the mountain-side, 
and look long at the peaks above, and the broad valley below, the 
sun shining hot and bright, and the sky as blue as the sea in the 
far-off distance — but I must hasten. I cannot die with blood on 


my soul. 








‘‘In the great square of the Rotondo.” 


‘‘ A year or two passed away and I was big and strong. My 
mother was inconsolable when I told her I was going away from 
home. But the little brother was large enough to take care of 
the goats, and I was not needed. Bacigalupo was again going to 
Rome with his nephew, and Ninetta with them. . I promised my 
mother to stay with them as long as they were in Rome, and if 
I found nothing to do I would return with them. So with many 
tears she prepared me for the journey. Upon my hat she fastened 
a long ribbon, and the old cloak of my father she threw around 
my shoulders. She gave me the flageolet which my father had 
played many a Christmas-tide in Rome, and with her tearful bless- 
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ing saw me go once more through the old town gate, along with 
Bacigalupo and the others. It was the last time I ever saw her. 

‘* Father Bacigalupo had a donkey for Ninetta, part of the way 
at least, and so we arrived at Rome the quicker, and with less 
weariness for her. As I walked beside her all the long day, 
descending the mountain paths, I sang to her the songs of love I 
had learned from the shepherds ; verse after verse, for long hours, 
I sang the rifornelli of my native country. When we got to Rome 
it was cold weather, and we sought the home of some compartriots 
who lived near Rotondo*. Here we lived for some time, and I went 
with Bacigalupo and his nephew, strolling the streets and playing 
the Novena before the numberless shrines of the Madonna. How 
I enjoyed the first view of the great city! I thought I should 
never tire of it. 

‘‘When the winter was ending, and the time came when Baci- 
galupo and the nephew would be going back to the mountains, 
Ninetta was besought to remain with her compatriots until after 
Easter, when some of them would be returning to the Abruzzi 
with whom she also could return. When her father gave his con- 
sent, it determined me to remain. 

‘‘ It was soon time for flowers to bloom in great plenty, and 
Ninetta took her place in the square of the Rotondo with a great 
basket of the Parma violets which she offered to the people going 
by, and especially to the /forestieri who came to visit the great 
Rotondo. Her pretty face and figure, with the blessing of the 
Madonna, brought her great custom, so that the soldi she earned 
helped to make her entertainment light upon her good friends. I 
went with her daily to her post, and after the flowers were in place 
I went on to the Piazza Montanara, where I hoped to obtain work. 
But laborers were many, and little work could be found save out- 
side the walls of Rome, where I did not wish to go; so that at 
vesper-time I always returned to find Ninetta with empty basket 
and full purse, waiting forme. She seemed always so happy to 
see me again, and would gayly exclaim: ‘See, Antonio, the 
soldi! Oh, the Madonna has helped me to-day !’ 

‘*One evening, though, I found her in tears, and after I had 
implored her long to tell me the cause, she confessed that one of 


*The Roman name for the Pantheon. 
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the /nglesi had been rude to her, as he passed by on his way to the 
Rotondo. The next day I could by no means leave her. As 
she stood by the fountain in the square, handling and holding up 
the great heaps of red-hearted roses, I remained not far away to 
keep guard over her. 

‘* How I scanned every purchaser who came for her flowers ! 
now one and now another; and occasionally she turned to seek 
me with her eyes, to know that I was near to protect her from 
harm. I would have died for her then, as I felt the precious care 
of being her guardian. One after another they came and went, 
but he I waited for came not. Late in the day an /nglese 
approached, a brown-faced, handsome fellow, like an artist in 
appearance ; and as he drew near to Ninetta I could see a look of 
dread on her face. I crept up closer, and as he stopped to buy 
some flowers I recognized him as the man who, long, long ago, 
had told Ninetta, up in the old mountain town, that she was 
pretty like the flower-girls of the Corso. Hecarelessly passed on, 
and Ninetta gazed after him, with something more of curiosity 
than terror. To my questions she returned vague answers, and 
was silent all the way home. 

‘* And so, day after day, I wandered around the square, seek- 
ing for points of vantage from which I might keep watch over 
her. Sometimes I put the plashing fountain with its obelisk 
between us. Sometimes I mingled with my compatriots, who 
frequent this square, and from among them, laughing and talking 
the while, I ever kept her in my eye. And sometimes I stood 
under the mighty portico of the Rotondo, looking back at her 
through the iron railings. But at all times I felt a fierce thirst for 
revenge upon the /ug/ese, and a determination that he should not 
again annoy her without — but that you shall know before long ; 
for I must tell you all. 

‘‘ Almost every day he came for roses or violets, and spoke 
some words to her which I could not hear. Ninetta seemed 


greatly troubled ; she no longer looked me in the eyes, and no 
longer reckoned the soldi to be earned before the heavy gold ear- 
rings could be bought. I learned to hate the stranger, but it was 
no longer the same hatred as at first; then I thought only of the 
insult offered to Ninetta, but now there was mixed with it the hot 
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jealousy of a lover. As he approached her every day and spoke 
to her with his high-bred, careless grace, I stood close behind, 
and my fingers clutched the knife in my bosom. She replied to 
him but little. She cast her eyes down, or looked furtively to see 
if I was near. 

** Oh, what a hell was in my heart as I saw her, at last, almost 
ager for his coming! I read every emotion in her face. I could 
see she loved me no more, and that the cursed stranger was win- 
ning her away from me. Not a word would she speak when I 
upbraided her ; she only sobbed and wept. 

‘* But why tell you more, Padre? It was the old story I had 
sung in our many mountain songs, that of the inconstant maid. 
But when I sang them so gaily, and my heart was light, and my 
love true, I never dreamed the songs would some day have a bit- 
ter meaning for me. 

‘* At last there happened what I had feared the most — they 
planned for flight. They did not know I knew it. Indeed I had 
heard 10 word of theirs, but in many a look and gesture I dis- 
covered their intention. Besides, he stopped coming to the 
square, and I knew by that they had agreed upon a plan. If I 
had been keen-eyed for love, I was even more so for hate and 
revenge. I swore they should not escape me. Long hours of the 
night I sat outside the house upon a stone ledge, my head down 
in my hands, sobbing and shaking with the terrible love and hate 
that were struggling within my bosom, and I watched, and listened 
too, so that they should not surprise me with a trick. 

‘* As for talking with her, it was useless ; when I tried to, the 
blood went beating into my head, and I was afraid I should do 
her harm ; it was Azm my fingers itched to stab. And she would 
look at me so cold and proud when I approached her. It drove 
me crazy. 

‘*One night I wandered away from the Locanda where we had 
been living ; left behind me the Rotondo and walked sadly south- 
ward through the city. I was quiet and the passion had left me. 
After a storm the air was cool. I had no aim in walking, save to 
ease the restlessness which continually gnawed me. On past the 
Campidoglio I went, climbing its stairs up and down, and then 
came to the old ruined Forum, where our forefathers did great 
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things, as I have heard. I looked awhile upon its broken columns ; 
then skirted it, and came to the great ragged ruins against the 
side of the Palatine Hill. It was dark and dismal there; night 
filled the black holes full. Enormous ruined walls rose all around, 
and the path through them was like a tunnel. 

‘*T paused here, because my heart felt something alike to 
itself in this gloomy place. I sat down upon a broken shaft of stone, 
dropped my head into my hands, and thought of the old home in 
the Abruzzi mountains ; of the white streets, and of the fountain in 
the square where Ninetta and I had played many a long afternoon, 
splashing the water upon our bare feet and arms. 

‘*T do not know how long I had been brooding there when I 
heard footsteps among the ruins, treading the road that led on to 
the Coliseum and the south gates of the city. I drew back, for I 
feared to be addressed even in that dense darkness; and then I 
heard words which sent my blood streaming hot through my 
veins — words of love and encouragement, answered by a voice I 
knew so well. 

‘*T struck there in the darkness; struck well home at his 
hateful shadow as he flitted by. But, oh! how can I tell you the 
horror of it! It was not his breast, but hers, that my sharp 
knife had pierced! How softly and yet resistingly it yielded to 
the blow! I could feel the push of the knife. Never can I 
forget it. For she had seen the gleam of it as I raised it above 
my shoulder, and, quicker even than my blow, had thrown her- 
self between death and her lover. And he was spared, for I 
could not find him in that awful gloom. Scarcely a sound had 
broken the stillness. All was now silent as the tomb, as I knelt 
beside her, and felt her heart’s wild flutter. 

‘* Soon the heart-beat ceased, and she lay dead. I knelt almost 
senseless with despair. There I remained until the dawn ; care- 
less if I were discovered or not. No one came, and as I passed 
out of the ruins, and went down the slope toward the Coliseum, 
the sky was reddening for sunrise. I trudged on all day across 
the Campagna, and reached Albano in the evening. With what 
money I had, I paid my railroad fare to Naples, and an emigrant 
ship brought me to this country.’’ 
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Thus ended Antonio’s confession. Just as sunrise came, 
touching the cross with golden finger, there above the dark ; 
shadows of the town, Antonio’s struggling soul found release. 
In due time the foreman made his report, to the effect that 
‘Number 27’’ had died of sunstroke. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


By W. C. KENYON. \ 


Here was a Man, 
To stand upon the foaming crest of Time, 
An epoch-maker to mankind, — 
A living span 
From barbarism to an age sublime, 
The path to find. 


In him all men 
Concentered. In that free unmeasured soul 
Each saw the coronet of best in all. 
Thus armored, when 
He moved, responsive, to his veiled goal,— ' 
Like Christ — or Paul, — * 
Around him rolled 
Relentless surges of ignoble hate ; 
But dark inheritance of wrong 
Did then unfold 
His spirit’s mystic sight, and gave to Fate 
New script and song. 


His sky lay clear ; 
No dream of power or majesty or fame,— 
But MAN eterne, the smiling sun. 
Then, like a seer, 
With his own biood he wrote his mighty name,— 
The deed was done. 


* Of him now write :— 
No man e’er rose to level of his hate ; 
His rage uprose to smite but Wrong 
Without respite, 
And gave his soul to buiJd immortal State, — 
And Freedom’s song. 


anges 


Still girt by fear, 
We shield our eyes from crested Liberty, 
A world enfranchised have forgot, 
Yet sometimes hear 
Mysterious whisperings of things To Be, 
But know it not. 





Burlington, Towa. 
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ee By HAMLIN GARLAND. . 
£ OYS are the great optimists. They can find 


comfort where a man would despair. They are 
great alchemists, indeed, extracting sunshine 


Rss 








from cucumbers 
with ease. To 
prove this one has only to go 
back to the life of the boys on 
the prairies of Iowa in winter. 

As I look out of my window this morning, 
Boston, it is snowing, and at once by some 
strange power I am caught up and whirled 
away from Boston. I travel back along one of 
the great trunk lines leading 
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west from Chicago. All day through cold and snow. I get off 
at last at a little station four hundred miles west of Chicago. 

It is bitter cold and the snow is blowing so thick I cannot see 
the town. I look up and down the track — a deep furrow lost in 
snow in either direction. A desolate and cheerless spot. 

A team, humped and shivering, stands waiting for me, and I 
leap into the seat beside the driver, who resembles a grizzly bear, 
so thick his buffalo coat. We set off at a tearing pace up the 
street lined with maples through whose branches the wind howls 
ferocious monody. ‘The night is coming in the east. 

But when we face the north we feel again the full power of the 
weather. The sky is bright as burnished steel ; the sun low down 
in the west is red and angry — partially veiled by the driving 
snow. ‘The wind strikes the face like a lash, closing the nostrils 
and penetrating to the bone through every chink in one’s clothing, 
as it drives upon us out of the frozen level north. 

I bow my head beneath the buffalo robe. I can see nothing, 
but I can hear the confused whirring, brushing sound of the driv- 
ing, sliding snow,— undertone to the clashing bells on the swift 
horses. I know every turn of the road. I know how every foot 
of it would look if I dared peer out. It is turnpike here, swept 
free of snow. ‘There is no shelter, not even a fence, and the wind 
tears at us like a wolf. Now we go behind a cornfield and hedge 
and there is a moment’s respite, and now again on the open road. 

An hour of this riding and I look out to see the old school- 
house standing just as it stood twenty odd years ago. Bare as a 
nose, not a bush, not a board to protect it from the pitiless winds. 
Not a vine to adorn it, not a line of beauty—a box, painted 
white, with six windows and two ‘doors, set like a chicken-trap 
on the bare sod — and to crown all, the teacher, a stalwart young 
fellow, comes out as I used to do and leaps into the passing sleigh 
and instantly the twenty years between my Boston life of theatres, 
concerts, symphony orchestras, and that school-house, are gone ! 

I am sitting at my ‘‘ teacher’s desk’’ hardly more than a boy 
myself, looking out into just such a wind, seeing the boys at play, 
unmindful of the cold. I hear their shouts, and see their eager 
eyes looking out of their mufflers. I hear their hoarse breathing 
as they re-enter at the sound of my bell ! 
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The school-house to these boys was the great meeting place 
for sports and entertainments of all sorts. Hard-working ‘‘ hands’’ 
in summer, in the winter months these boys took a deeply pathetic 
delight in the hour or two which they could spend at ‘‘ ve-cess”’ 
and noon. I feel sure the readers of this page will be interested 
in knowing something of the games which they played (myself 
L among them). 
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“‘ The old School-house, * * * not a board to protect it from 
ase the pitiless wind.” 


There is a great similarity in games for boys 
among the Teutonic races. Boisterous, full of 
action and hard knocks, they all have for uncon- 

scious aim the development of the lungs and muscles. But, other 
‘ things being equal, these games are modified to suit the climate and 
the locality, as in our case. 

Skating, so general an amusement in northern countries, was 
denied us in mid-winter for the reason that we had few ponds, and 
the few we had were buried deep under snow. Coasting was out 
of the question for we had no hills, (think of that, you eastern 
boys — no hills !) so the games were mainly those depending upon 
the fleetness of foot—‘‘ Draw gool,’’ ‘‘ Pom, pom, pullaway,’’ 
‘* Dog and deer,’’ ‘‘ Fox and geese,’’ and the like. 
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The last two games depended upon having new-fallen snow so 
that a track could be laid out— which was rather seldom — the 
snow was always in motion. After a new fall of snow, when it 
lay out smooth and white on the sod, there always came a clamor 
at recess ‘‘ Hurrah for dog and.-deer !’’ 

Big Charley, the Swede, took the lead. (I can see him now, 
big, boisterous, tireless and jolly.) The leader runs out into the 
untracked field ‘‘ scuffing ’’ to plow a furrow in the snow, and the 
rest follow, the smallest boy bringing up 
the rear. ‘The leader strikes out a series pS 
of loops encircled by the ‘ home-stretch ’ 










leading back to ‘ home.’ 
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* The leader runs out into the untracked 
2\ field ‘scuffing’ to plow a furrow in the 
wilt snow, and the rest follow.” 


The game was to set apart two fleet runners 
as dogs to chase the deer. The deer may leap 
across the necks of the loops in any direction 
Y A and may rest at home, but the dogs are forced 
. to run around the loops. ‘‘ Home’’ is a safe 
place. The deer caught must become dogs. 

Imagine the thermometer ten below zero, the wind blowing 
sharply, the plain dazzling in its whiteness and brightness — and 
these poorly clad boys alternately perspiring and shivering (the 
wonder is that any of them lived to tell of it), and yet enjoying it ! 
Is this not sunshine from cucumbers? ‘The girls, in the mean- 
time, stood about the stove, inside, melting snow in their dinner 
pails to satisfy the thirst caused by their breakfast of salted meat. 


The nearest well was a half-mile distant and snow-water was our 
daily drink. 
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When the weather was really bad, the boys played in the lee 
of the school-house and a dilapidated little wooden shed. On 
sunny days— pleasant days—they played ‘‘ gool,’’ which was 
simply a game of ‘‘ daring out,’’ rushing, dodging and touching. 
The touching called the victim to the opposite goal. And the 
magic of the touch lay in his having left his goal last. This was 
a very exciting game indeed, and the displays of speed were really 
marvelous at times. 

Wrestling was more often a sport entered into at night at 
lyceums, exhibitions and the like, or when two rival schools got 
together. ‘Then came some great struggles. Each school had its 
and ‘‘ Snap-the- 


’ 


champion and after various ‘‘ Ring-rassels’ 
whips,’’ wherein all took part, the champions stripped their outer 
coats and stepped face to face. At such times excitement grew 
silent. All was good nature, but partisanship was astir. 

Superb wrestlers some of those champions were, for they 
wrestled constantly. The best of all—after the ‘‘ back-holt’’ 
and ‘‘side-holt’’ and ‘‘ square-holt’’— came the ‘‘ no-holt’’ to 
end the contest. The champions, silent but breathing heavily, faced 
each other in this trial, with their hands deep in their trousers’ 
pockets. With a peculiar, stealthy, menacing motion, they 
approached, each bending the right leg till their knees touched. 
Willowy, alert and resolute. Now, one taps the icy ground with 
his foot, a challenge for the other to trip. He accepts, misses, 
recoils, saves himself, and amid cheers the two face each other 
again, rapid and graceful as fencers. When one falls, he falls 
heavily, as he has not the use of his hands. 

Another game which I suppose is familiar to every country 
boy was ‘‘ Pom, pom, pullaway.’’ 


* O, the phrase has magic in it, 
Sounding through the moon-lit air, 
And in ’bout a half a minute 
I am part and parcel there. 
*Cross the road I once more scurry, , 
Through the thickest of the fray — 
Sleeve ripped off by Andy Murray — 
Let ’er rip — ‘ Pom pullaway !’ 
Mother’ll mend it in the morning — 
( Dear old patient, smiling face ! ) 
One more darn my sleeve adorning 
(‘ Whoop’ er up!’ ) is no disgrace ! 
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‘*O, voices through the night air singing ! 

O, thoughtless, happy, boisterous play ! 

O, silver clouds the keen winds winging 
At the cry, ‘ Pom pullaway !’ 

I pause, and dream with strangest longing 
For that star-lit, magic night, 

For my noisy playmates thronging, 
And the stars —moon’s trailing light!’ 


The game was played mainly when exhibitions or lyceums 
were being held at the school-house—‘‘ The Grove School 
House.’’ And it was the roughest of all games. ‘The game was 


stand’’ in the 
middle of the road. After the cry, ‘‘ Pom, pom, pullaway !’’ those 


very simple, consisting of the selection of two to 


standing strove to seize and thwack three times, any of the runners 
who tried to cross the road. The runners so thwacked became in 
their turn aids to catch the rest. The result was a ferocious sys- 
tem of ‘‘ tackling ’’ quite like the modern game of football. But 
with what zest we played it, and how many the coats torn from 
our backs ! 

If the school-house was one center of boyish sports, the straw- 
stack was the other. The straw-pile! The western boy will 
begin to smile when the word meets his eye, for argund that word 
will spring up memories of the booming, clattering, dusty thresh- 
ing machine, and pictures of moon-lit nights, and sunny slopes of 
yellow straw, wherein on winter noons the cattle fed. Nothing 
prosaic about an old-time western straw-pile to me. If I were a 
painter, like Enneking, I’d paint a straw-pile, yellow, glistening, 
snow roofed, surrounded by cattle and fowls, and on the slope 
where the sun lay warmest I’d paint a couple of boys with their 
heads sticking out of a cosy cave, their faces round as the sun, and 
their gay ‘‘mufflers’’ flying loose.’ And every farmer boy of the 
great west would want to see that picture, and I’d not lack of buyers. 

In those days of wheat-raising in northern Iowa we had 
‘* worlds of straw.’’ We burned it to get rid of it, and studied 
how to burn it with least injury to the coming crop. It was a 
nuisance. Each farmer, beside the great piles he burned in the 
field, had a great pile, or two or three of them, around his barn 
for use during the winter, especially reserving the oat straw 
because, being cut greener than the wheat, it retained more 


nutriment. 
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In these huge piles of glistening yellow straw the boys plunged 
as soon as the dusty threshing machine was out of it, and while it 
lay light and easily penetrable their busy 
(¥ hands dug and pushed and burrowed into it, 
until in a few days it had devious 


tunnels leading to dim caves lighted 


, 











4 


3 — by ‘‘ wells and shoots’ 
[ : a | —- \, which ran obliquely from 
| the top to the bottom of 
the stack, and run ways 
leading from cave to 


“ The champions, silent but breathing heavily, faced each other in this trial, with 


”» 


their hands deep in their trousers pockets 


cave. In short, it was honeycombed with round passages just 


big enough for a boy’s body, crawling or sliding. 
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Passers-by were often astonished to see a boy standing on the 
top of such a strawrick suddenly dive with an exultant whoop 
into the straw, like a prairie dog into his den, to come into view 
a moment later at the foot of the pile, head foremost, with the 
rapidity of a shot through a tube, to finish his whooping as he 
shot out among the cattle lying in the sun below. 





“An old-time Western straw-pile.” 


Writing of these runways reminds me of another use each 
family of boys made of these secret chambers. On clear, moon- 
lit nights the neighboring boys used to assemble at some farm to 
play, much as in hill countries they. meet to coast. Apples and 
popcorn were served by the hosts, and then away with a whoop 
to the straw-pile and cattle-sheds for ‘‘ Hi spy.’’ 

There stood the straw-pile, roofed deep with snow, glittering in 
the moonlight and deeply hollowed in front, where the cattle have 
eaten caves, as the waves of Lake Superior eat intothe rock. The 
boys roused up the cattle sleeping cosily in these sheds of their 
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own making, and standing in a group began counting out with 
this weird verse chanted by a volunteer : 


“* Intry, mintry, cutry, corn, 
Apple-seed and apple-thorn ; 
Wire, brier, limber lock, 
Three geese ina flock; 
One flew east, and one flew west, 
And one flew over the cuckoo’s nest,’’ 


to be repeated till all were counted out save one, who was to 
‘*blind.’’ I can hear the peculiar, chanting monotone as I write, 
as plainly as if I once more made up one of that little group of 





“Those days on the snowy Iowa plains.” 


roughly clad urchins. I can hear the heavy sigh of the cattle, 
the stir of the horses in the barn, and see the vast, gleaming globe 
of burnished silver swing up from the level, snowy plain. 

The ‘‘ blinder’’ is counting in a loud voice, ‘‘ One, two, three,’’ 
standing with his head leaned into the stack. There is a scurry 
of feet, suppressed laughter, then silence again ; and opening my 
eyes — not a boy is to be seen! I am alone with the long piece 
of board which serves as ‘‘ gool.’’ 

I look up and see etched against the dark-blue northern sky a 
black object like an eclipsed moon. ‘‘ Hispy, Rob Murray!’’ A 
derisive howl, and the head disappears. I prowl stealthily around 
the corner, tense and ready to hurry back. ‘Too late! Like a 
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shot the whooping Rob has whizzed down a hidden tunnel near 
which the board was cunningly placed, and he has reached goa/ 
before I could turn about. 

And so the game, goes on till nine, or, mayhap, ten o’clock ; 
and then, tired and sleepy, we trudge along home again, the full 
moon riding high, our breath rising like smoke, our heavy boots, 
frozen stiff and hard as wood, slipping and sliding on the polished 
sled road. We reach our beds at last, hastily doff our outer gar- 
ments (nightgowns were unknown with us), and creep into the 
icy bed, with chattering teeth and feet blue with cold—the room 
so cold our breath rises in a white cloud—so cold we can hear 
the snapping of the rafters—so cold that frost forms on the 
quilts drawn up around our faces. 

I wonder if, far out in Iowa, the boys are still playing ‘‘ Hi 
spy’’ around the straw-piles. I wonder if they still tunnel the 
straw-pile and dive to the bottom through slippery ‘‘ shoots.’’ I 
suspect not. I suspect that barns have superseded the straw-piles 
in most cases; but that the modern western farmer boy plays 
‘* Hi spy’’ I cannot doubt, and that runic chant, with its endless 
repetitions, doubtless is heard on any moon-lit night in far-off 
Iowa. I wish I might join once more in the game— with the 
privilege of going in, when my toes got chilled, to eat popcorn 
and apples with the girls. For, alas! I’ve grown tender as I’ve 
grown older, and I could not play the whole evening through 
with the thermometer ten below zero, as we used to do then, with- 
out overcoat, overshoes, or underclothing ; and the boys would 


laugh at my cape-ulster and sealskin cap, and huge gloves and 
lamb’s-wool lined overshoes. I fear I could not enjoy ‘‘ Hi spy’’ 
even were I invited to join. But'I sigh with a curious longing 
for something that was mine in those days on the snowy Iowa 
plains. What was it? Was it sparkle of winter stars? Was it 
_ stately march of moon? Was it the presence of dear friends? 
Yes ; all of these, and more — it was Youth/ 
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A StORT OF BATOU TECHE. 
By ALICE ILGENFRITZ JONEs. 


CHAPTER II. 


. HE day following the departure of the Pembrokes was 





| Monday, and on Mondays there was always a great 
deal of life and bustle in the court. 


Attached to each dwelling was a rude shed, above which clothes 


lines were stretched. Here miscellaneous family washings frankly 
advertised the respective families’ private concerns ; their wealth 
or their poverty, their extravagance, shiftlessness, thrift, or what- 
ever. 

The roofs of these sheds, which slanted a little, were reached by 
means of rickety outside stairs, up which the women laboriously 
climbed with their heavy baskets, vieing with one another as to 
who should be the first to flaunt a snowy banner,— always some 
big thing, a sheet, a table cloth, a bed-spread. 

The court rang with their sociable talk and laughter as they 
shook out the twisted wet garments and hung them upon the 
lines. They were up above the picket fences here and felt a kind 
of large liberty, a sensation they liked to prolong. 

Beatrice, who had betaken herself to the honeysuckle bower 
and sat disconsolately examining her necklace, lent but a half- 
attentive ear to their idle gossip, which consisted of the same old 
commonplaces she had heard a hundred times before. 

‘Yo’ betta’ hu’y up dar, M’rye,’’ one lusty wench called across 
to another, ‘‘I’s gwine t’ get de sta’t o’ yo’ dis mawn’n.”’ 

M’rye’s basket, heaped with a drift of Snowy linen, was just 
looming in sight as she slowly mounted her stairs. ‘ 

When she reached the top she lowered the basket from her head 
to the floor and stood for a moment, arms akimbo, to get her 
breath, and leisurely surveyed her neighbor’s line. 


** Spec’ yo’ is, honey,’’ she returned with a jocose twinkle in 
her eye, ‘‘ yo’s powe’ful sma’t! but jus’ look a’ dem streaks in 
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yo’ shu’t sleeves ; 'f I done wash that-a-way, my ole Mis’ pull my 
wool, sho’ !’’ 

‘* Lucky yo’s oveh dar out o’ my reach !’’ retorted Chloe with 
a playful menace of her great fist. ‘‘’ Case’f I got my han’s on 
yo,’ I jes’ bodaceously pitch yo’ inter de co’te.’’ 

M’rye responded with a chuckle which shook her fat sides, and 
her critical eye traveled on around the circle. 

‘* Gor-amighty ! I’d neveh hang out no sich clo’s ’s dem Par- 
dees’ ’f I’s Kezi’ Jane,’’ she exclaimed, taking pains however to 
guard her voice. But the treacherous breeze caught up the words 
and bore them straight to the sensitive ears of Kezi’ Jane, whose 
loyalty was instantly up in arms. The shabbiness of the Pardees’ 
wardrobe was a sore enough trial to her pride without the addition 
of such taunts as these. 

‘*Yo’ jes’ ’ten’ t’ yo’ own business, yo’ M’rye Chevanne !’’ 
she retorted angrily, ‘‘ yo’ doan’t hab de handlin’ ob dese hyer 
clo’s, I reckon.”’ 

M’rye shrugged her shoulders ruefully and clapped a broad 
hand over her mouth, and would have blushed for herself had her 
black skin been capable of this confession of shame. 

‘*Lawdy ! I didn’t ‘low fo’ huh to hyeah me,’’ she repented 
under her breath. 

‘* She war heark’nin’,’’ said Chloe with a significant wink. 

‘* Mo’ ’n likely,’’ returned M’rye, but she was too conscientious 
to make Kezi’s offense an excuse for her own. ‘‘ It war mighty 
mean o’ me, all de same,’’ she added. 

‘* Well, I reckon it war, unner de suckamstances,’’ agreed 
Chloe, ‘‘ Kezi’ Jane, she pow’ ful techy.’’ 

‘* No wonner’! she hab a awful come-down w’en de Heberts done 
bu’st up an’ she be sole at de oxshun t’ dem trifflin’ Pardees, dat 
an’t nuthin’ ’cep’ po’ white trash, noways.”’ 

‘* Ob co’se dey ain’t,’’ assented Chloe. 

Chloe and M’rye were confidential friends. Confidential gossip 
was, in fact, the basis of their congenial relations. They could 
trust each other with the most deadly secrets, and there is no 
greater luxury of friendship than that. 

When M’rye had emptied her basket she came over as near to 
her neighbor as the proximity of the two sheds would allow, and 
folded her bare arms upon the railing. 
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It was a promising attitude, and Chloe advanced expectantly. 

‘‘Docta’ Chevanne, he repo’t ’t S’lome’s ole Mis’ mighty 
po’ly, dis mawn’n,’’ said M’rye, in the low, level tones which, in 
the negro voice, are so musical and mellow, and which in any 
voice seem to draw a line of privacy round the conversers. 

The words were quite distinct to the ears of the child down below, 
and the mention of her grandmother’s name fixed her attention. 

‘* Gwine to die, am she?’’ queried Chloe in the same key and 
the same accents. 


roa) ’ 


Spec’ likely,’’ nodded M’rye. 

‘* An’ w’at ’ll become o’ S’lome an’ de little ’n’?’ 

‘*Sho’ ’nuff! I "low I know wi’at dis chile do !’’ 

Chloe’s eyes were two big round interrogation points. 

M’rye dropped her voice a note or two lower. ‘‘I’d cl’ar out 
an’ run away,’’ she said. 

‘* Sho’!’’ answered Chloe with a start. 

‘*T would, sho’s yo’ bo’n! w'at’s to hender? De ole Mis’ 
ain’ gwine t’ git up out de baid ’n’ take a’ter ’m ’n’ fotch 'm 


back, I reckon! S’lome, she got l’arnin’ ’n’ kin write huh own 
pass paper, an’ co’se she done got a little bit money laid by some- 
whar fo’ rainy day. But, Lawdy! w’at’s de use talkin’? she 
nebba gwine do no sich t’ing ; S’lome jes’ stick by dat ole ’ooman 
till she die, ’n’ den some o’ de kin folks come ’n cyarry ’m off to 
wuk on a plantation, mo’n likely.”’ 

‘**Fo’ I’d wuk on a plantation I’d go’n drownd myself !’’ 
declared Chloe. And then she added reflectively, ‘‘ S’lome ought 
take ’count de chile.’’ 

‘*She do,’’ returned M’rye. ‘‘S’lome jes’ natch’ly wurship 
dat chile. But she done hab cur’us notions ’bout w’at she calc’- 
lates am huh dooty.’’ 

M’rye had the profoundest respect for Salome, but she could 
not disguise the fact that she had but a poor opinion of these 


’ 


‘*notions.’’ It crept into the tones of her voice and wrote itself 
upon her features. 

Chloe gave her shoulders a contemptuous shrug to show that 
she understood and sympathized with the feeling. 

These two old creatures were nicely adjusted to each other in 


their mental machinery. M’rye was the acknowledged superior, 
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but Chloe was the shrewder of the two. She not unfrequently 
divined her friend’s thought and clothed it in glib speech before 
it had fairly taken shape in the other’s slower but profounder 
mind. And then M’rye would exclaim in innocent, wide-eyed 
wonder, ‘‘’Fo’ de Lawd, Chloe, I done bin studyin’ dat same idee 
myself.’’ 

After pondering a little, Chloe remarked, ‘‘I al’ays ‘lowed 
Miss Rose didn’t had no mo’ kin folks lef’, since young Mars’ 
Ralph done got killed in de hunt.’’ 

Her ignorance of the situation was easily accounted for. She 
belonged to a family of indifferent social status, and was but 
a common creature herself, and she was, therefore, beneath 
Salome’s consideration except in the casual, condescending way 
people of quality take with their inferiors. 

With M’rye the case was different. The Chevannes had 
always moved in the same circles with the La Scallas, and Dr. 
Chevanne had long been the La Scallas’ family physician. And, 
besides, M’rye had some sterling virtues,— intelligence, discre- 
tion, and a sympathetic refinement of feeling, —which recommended 
her to Beatrice’ discriminating grandmother. She was the only 
woman in the neighborhood to whom Salome had ever imparted 
any portion of her private history or sentiments. 

M’rye cherished these confidences with a good deal of pride. 
Usually after a visit with Salome she kept aloof from Chloe for a 
day or two and nursed her self-importance. But, after all, she 
had more in common with Chloe than with Salome. The former 
was as comfortable as an old shoe ; the latter she might have com- 
pared to her Sunday gown, which had stays and kept her com- 
pressed and upright. ' 

Although she was extrenfely guarded in all she said, M’rye 
was not above the weakness of seeming to know more about 
Salome’s affairs than the facts would warrant sometimes. 

‘*O, yes,’’ she replied airily, ‘‘ dar’s a heapo’ La Scallas oveh 
on B’y Lafou’che, an’ on de Teche. Dey lib on de big suga’ 
plantations, an’ dey’s all rich, I hyeah.’’ 

‘*O, Lawdy, Lawdy!’’ cried Chloe, clasping her hands and 
rolling her eyes, ‘‘ef S’lome an’ de little Betty hab to go ’n’ wuk 


on a suga’ plantation !”’ 
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Down under the honeysuckle vine the child’s own horror- 
stricken soul re-echoed the thought. It was ali the more terrible 
because she did not know what it meant. 

There were only a few phases of slave-life which she under- 
stood. For Salome, always harboring the thought that Beatrice 
might some day be free, had not only withheld from her the 
knowledge of the heritage to which she was born, but as much as 
possible of all that pertained to it. 

She believed that ignorance of these matters would be an advan- 
«“ 


tage to the child later on. And she would never have the ‘“‘ slave 


feeling,’’ that most terrible of all experiences to a human being. 





** She liked to cast her eyes up and down the long street ”’ 


Beatrice wondered to herself where those dreadful places were, 


’ 


the ‘‘ B’y Lafou’che’’ and the ‘‘ Teche,’’ and what it was to 
work on a plantation. 

A chill seized her little body, and for a time she sat like a 
stone image on her moss-covered bench. But this did not last 
long. The blood began to course hotly through her veins and to 
burn in her cheeks, and her eyes kindled with a glow of a rapidly 
forming purpose. A dozen plans for making her escape from the 
appalling fate which threatened her shot through her brain, one 
following another, and each in turn rejected because it seemed 


impossible. 
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She found herself at last looking up hopefully at the old wig- 
maker, whose friendly face appeared just then on the gallery above. 
Surely he might help her, she thought! But before she had made 
up her mind to appeal to him, her grandmother called to her from 
the kitchen, and she got up quickly and ran in. 

There was an unwonted look on Mauma’s face which seemed 
to Beatrice in her excited state to be capable of but one interpre- 
tation. 

‘*O, Mauma, Mauma!”’ she cried, clutching the old woman's 
garments and clinging to her in a strained, hysterical way, ‘‘ are 
we go’n to run away? Let’s go, let’s go now, Mauma, ’fo’ they 
come an’ get us. Come quick, Mauma, quick, quick, quick !”’ 

She danced wildly round her grandmother, pulling frantically 
at her hands and her skirts. 

Salome staggered back against the wall as if she had received 
a deadly blow. The child had voiced a thought which had lain 
guiltily at the bottom of her heart for days past, and which she 
had not dared to breathe even in her prayers. Now she had an 
awful suspicion that the jealous Fate with whom she had made a 
solemn compact pertaining to Beatrice’ freedom, not only had the 
power to seize upon her innermost thought, but to drag it forth 
and hurl it upon her from the very lips of the child herself. She 
had known all along that Miss Rose must die, and, though she 
kept up the semblance and even the effort of hope, she was well 
enough convinced that the obdurate old heart would not melt. 
Well, then, she would remain with her dying mistress and care 
for her faithfully until the end, and then ! — the rest was her secret. 

But, alas! something had just happened which put an end to 
all present plans‘and schemes. Madam Maurice La Scalla and her 
little daughter Evalina had arrived from La Scalla Place, on the 
Teche. And of course they would remain and take charge of 
Miss Rose’s effects. j 

It was the shadow of this new calamity which Beatrice had 
seen reflected in Mauma’s face as she entered the kitchen. 

Salome presently staggered to a chair and her hands fell limply 
beside her. Beatrice could not bear the stare of her frightened eyes. 

‘* Don’t look at me so, Mauma, don’t!’’ she cried, and burst- 
ing into tears she buried her face in her grandmother's lap. 
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Salome laid a trembling hand caressingly upon her head, and 
when she could move her dry lips she whispered, ‘‘-Who said any- 
thing to you ’bout running away, honey ?’’ 

Beatrice sobbed out the conversation she had overheard in the 
court. 

In an instant Salome’s countenance changed, and she straight- 
ened herself up as if she had received an electric shock. So, then, 
it was not supernatural powers she had to deal with! It stung 
her pride that M’rye and Chloe had presumed to discuss her affairs. 

‘* Betty,’’ she said with a severity not intended for the child, 
‘‘don’t you pay any ’tention to w’at those old gossips say ; they 
don’t know anything ’bout w’at concerns you an’ me, nothing at 
all. Wuk on a plantation, indeed! it’s no such thing, honey, 
don’t you be ’fraid o’ that ; there’s no La Scalla that’s eveh go’n’ 
to make any such blunder. They’re a great family, the La Scallas 
are, and they know wi’at’s right and w’at’s becoming, you can 
trust ’em fo’ that, Betty.’’ 

She lifted the child’s face and wiped the tears from her long 
lashes with a soft handkerchief which she pulled from her bosom. 
And then forcing a cheerful smile she said, ‘‘I came down just 
this minute to tell you a piece o’ news, honey ! some o’ the Teche 
La Scallas are hyer now,— up in Mis’ Rose’s rooms. But you 


” 


needn’t be afraid of them, sweetheart, ’’she added, as Beatrice 
clutched her fingers in a tight, frightened grasp. ‘‘It is just a 
lady and her little daughter not much bigger than you. An’ you 
neveh saw so sweet a little gyirl as Miss Evalina, or so beautiful 
a lady as Mis’ Corinne! And they’ve asked about you, Betty, 
and you’re to go upstairs, by and by.”’ 

‘*O, no, no!’’ cried Beatrice, with another spasmodic assault 
upon the old woman's skirts. 

It was: days before Salome succeeded in allaying her fears, and 
before her praises of the visitors aroused a curiosity in the child 
strong enough to overcome her dread of meeting them. 

During these days her eyes continually sought the old wig- 
maker’s gallery. But for some reason or other, the wig-maker 
did not appear. His door was closed and the little looking-glass 
swung forlornly against the door-post when the wind blew. Either 
he was ill or he had gone away, she decided. And having no 
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hope to prop herself against in the contest with her grandmother, 
she at last yielded. She consented to be dressed in her prettiest 
frock and to have her hair braided down her back, preparatory to 
making the visit upstairs. 

The finishing touch to her toilet was her little coral necklace. 

But her heart beat wildly and she clung desperately to her 
grandmother’s hand as they entered the long-unused drawing- 
room at the front of the house, which Salome had hastily thrown 
open and dusted a little upon the arrival of the guests. 

Exposed to the strong light, the room confessed its age like 
an old face. 

The carpets and the tapestry were moth-eaten and faded, the 
furniture was dingy, and the silver ornaments on the mantel were 
dulled and blackened through neglect and disuse. 

But at one of the windows stood a lady whose gracious presence 
dispelled this whole sombre effect. 

As the two figures approached she slowly turned her head,— 
which was poised like a stately flower on her slim round stem of a 
and looked at them over her shoulder, with a smile which 





neck, 
some amusing spectacle on the street below had brought to her lips. 

Gradually the smile transferred itself to them, and overspread 
and illumined her face, but without disturbing a single feature. 
Galatea’s repose before her marble beauty was touched into life, 
was not more perfect. 

She turned from the window and, with hands dropped down in 
front of her and fingers lightly interlaced, stood regarding the 
child, whose fascinated upward gaze was riveted upon hers. 

Madame [a Scalla possessed a beauty irresistibly attractive, but 
cold. It was capable of inspiring a passionate love, or a passion- 
ate hate,— or sometimes both in one and the same breast, the 
kind of frenzied conflict which has often driven a man to slay the 


woman he adored. 

But Madam herself had never been greatly disturbed by pas- 
sion of any sort, though she persuaded herself that she had senti- 
ment. Even this was not evoked so much by the people and 
things about her, as by people and things in books. 

She gave her shoulders a‘little Frenchy shrug and said with a 
light laugh, ‘‘ It is easy to trace the La Scalla blood there !’’ 
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She was still more beautiful when she laughed, her lips parted 
so sweetly over her fine, even teeth. 

‘Has your Mammy never taught you to courtesy, child?’’ 
she asked carelessly. 

Beatrice shrank like a flower touched with frost. Salome took 
it upon herself to answer, and for some strange reason she dropped 
into broad negro dialect. 

‘‘ Lawdy, Mis’ Corinne, Beatrice neveh had nobody to cou’t’sy 
to, onless huh ole Mauma! she jes’ bin brought up in de kitchen 
an’ de co’te.’’ 

‘* Indeed !’’ responded Corinne. She spoke with a peculiar 
drawl which was in keeping with her movements and her attiudes. 
‘“Now I should have thought Miss Rosamond would have had 
the child up here to wait upon her.’’ 

Salome shut her lips and drew in her breath but made no com- 
ment. 

‘* You may call Miss Evalina, Salome,’’ said Madame La Scalla, 
sinking into a large easy-chair. ‘‘ No, leave the child here,’’ she 
commanded, as Beatrice started to follow her grandmother. 

‘* Yo’ stay here a little while, honey,’’ Mauma repeated with a 
reassuring look, and Beatrice, intensely conscious, and afraid, 
dropped her eyes to the floor and stood scarcely breathing, all her 
old terrors rolling back upon her. 

Miss Evalina was in the library. She presently appeared, with 
a book in her hand, between the heavy portieres which separated 
the library from the drawing-room. 

‘* What is it, Mama ?’’ she asked, in a sweet, piping voice, and 
then her eyes fell upon Beatrice. 

‘OQ, what a dear!’’ she cried, dropping the book and advanc- 
ing swiftly. 

‘*Salome’s grandchild,’’ explained her mother, with languid 
significance. 

‘*Q! is she?’’ said Evalina. , 

Beatrice felt that something had happened, some strange change 
had taken place which suddenly put a wide gulf between this 
other child and herself. She did not know what it was, but 
something inside rebelled, and she resented it when Evalina 
came up and took her hand and exclaimed, ‘‘ What a perfectly 
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lovely little thing you are!’’—as she might have spoken toa 
pretty pet animal that could not understand, or about whose feel- 
ings it did not matter greatly. 

‘* And your name is Beatrice,’’ went on Evalina, looking at her 
so kindly and admiringly that her resentment vanished, and in its 
place came the consciousness, ‘‘ You are not so beautiful as your 
Mama, but you are much nicer.’’ 

Evalina was in fact rather plain. She was extremely pale, and 
her eyes were a light, lustreless ‘blue,— the eyes of a person lack- 
ing in vitality. But she had a profusion of long vellow curls, 


and her expression was sweet and true. 








=" 
‘*The old Cathedral fronting on Jackson Park.’’ 


Beatrice’ heart warmed to her more and more, as she looked at 
her and felt the charm of her amiable but not weak nature. © She 
believed Evalina would be able to understand all about her quiet 
little life in the court, and might take an interest in her tiny play- 
fellows,— which the Pembrokes never did, being always too much 
afraid of the beetles and the spiders, and shuddering at the mere 
sight of an innocent chameleon. 

Madame La Scalla presently arose and went into the library. She 
was restless, ennuied. A few days before she had written a long 
letter to her husband, describing with rueful pleasantry how she 
had ‘‘ fallen into a trap.’’ She had made the journey to New 
Orleans for the purpose of doing some shopping, and, as was her 
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custom on these occasions, she had called upon Miss Rose, with 
no expectation of anything further than taking a luncheon or a 
cup of tea with her. At the door she had met Dr. Chevanne, and 
had learned of him of Miss Rose’ serious illness. 

It was distressing news, chiefly because it imposed a disagree- 
able duty upon her which she saw no way of evading. 

But she was a woman whose mental processes were swift, and 
she was capable of adjusting herself philosophically to conditions 
which could not be helped. During the few moments that she 
stood in the wide hall discussing the matter with the doctor,— 
with slightly perplexed brows and a becomingly serious expression 
about her lips,— she had revolved the whole situation in her inner 
consciousness and made up her mind what she should do. 

After seeing Miss Rose, whose changed appearance gave her 
quite a shock, and consulting with Salome, she promptly sent 
over to the hotel for what baggage she had brought with her 
and established herself as comfortably ss circumstances would 
allow. . 

When she entered the library, she closed the portieres behind 
her and taking a seat at the table began another letter to her 
husband. 

‘Dear Maurice: There has been very little change since I 
wrote you of Cousin Rose’ illness. I mean, little change of any 
sort, either in Rose or the surroundings; it is an intolerable, 
unbroken monotony, save for the dainty little meals Salome serves 
up to us three times a day. What a treasure this old creature has 
been to Rose all her days! I never saw anything to exceed her 
care and devotion. 

‘‘If you were not so busy with your crops, I should insist 
upon your coming on here and giving us the pleasure and 
support of your genial company! for of course I shall remain 
unluckily | It would be 





until the end, now that I am here, 
heathenish of me not to stay — particularly as you are the heir ! 
I congratulate you on your splendid fortune, my dear, which 
consists principally of this ghostly old house, (which I would 


_recommend you to pitch into the canal), and old Salome and her 


grandchild, Beatrice,—a remarkably pretty little creature, who 
will do nicely for a maid for Evalina, just what we have been 
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looking for. If I had not dropped in here so opportunely (?) I 
think Rose would have freed these people. She says Salome has 
been pestering the life out of her about it, and she was more than 
half persuaded that it was her christian duty to comply with the 
old creature’s request. I told her I doubted the kindness of turn- 
ing a superannuated old woman and a helpless child out into the 
world to shift for themselves. I am very glad I did, now that I have 
seen the child. She, of course, will be growing into usefulness, 
though old Salome’s best working days are over I should think. 
I will write you again if anything happens. Lovingly, 
** CORINNE.’’ 

She folded and sealed the letter and, almost before the wax 
had time to harden, something did happen. She was summoned 
by a loud shriek to the sick-chamber to find that the breath had 
just left Miss Rose’ body. 

Salome was in hysterics, and Corinne’s maid was trying to 
get her away from the bedside. But she clung with all her 
strength to the rigid form of her dead mistress, fiercely calling 
upon her to ‘‘ come back and sign the papers, or God would never 
forgive her !’’ 

Corinne laid a white hand firmly upon the old creature’s 
shoulder and bade her be silent. The magic touch instantly 
hushed Salome’s wild cries, and soon, shaking and quivering 
with sobs, which indicated the last convulsive struggles of a 
broken heart, she staggered from the room and hobbled blindly 
down the kitchen stairs, feeling all the weight and infirmity of her 
seventy odd years. 

The children had stepped out upon the front gallery and were 
not aware of the tragedy indoors. ° 

Beatrice, looking down the broad shelled avenue, deserted 
save for a carriage or two vanishing in the distance, wondered 
what had become of the great procession with its waving banners, 
its shining musical instruments, and vibrant drums. She had 
not supposed the outside world could ever be so quiet. And yet 
it was beautiful. There was not an unsightly thing within the 
range of her vision. She liked to cast her eyes up and down the 
long street, and follow the strip of greensward and the double 
line of trees running through the center,—in whose lofty tops 
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she was persuaded some of her own familiar birds were singing. 
She knew their peculiar notes. 

It was mid-afternoon. The air was fresh and sweet with the 
scent of flowers. The sky was a pure indigo blue, with motion- 
less cloud-masses suspended here and there like delicate drifts of 
soft, white, flocculent snow. 

Evalina talked volubly, but Beatrice heard not a word she said. 
She was scarcely conscious of her absence when, in response to a 
summons from her mother, Evalina went back into the drawing- 
room. 

She was gone for half an hour. When she returned to the 
gallery two emotions seemed to be struggling for the mastery in 
her mobile face. 

‘*Q, Beatrice !'’ she cried, but softly, ‘‘ Cousin Rose is dead, 
and you are to belong to me !”’ 

Only one of these statements touched Beatrice’ understanding. 

‘‘Is Mis’ Rose dead? Then Mauma will cry again,’’ she 
said, a look of distress filling her eyes. 

‘*Q, yes, poor old thing ! I expect she will,’’ answered Evalina, 
sympathetically, ‘‘she seemed very fond of Cousin Rose. But 
then, it can’t be helped, you know.”’ 

After a moment or two she added, 

‘*Did you hear what I said, Beatrice, that you are to be my 
little maid ?’’ 

‘*T don’t know how to be a maid,’’ returned Beatrice, unprom- 
isingly. 

‘*Don't know how to be a maid!’’ laughed Evalina, ‘0, 
dear, how funny! You know what a maid is, don’t you? just 
somebody to wait on one. You will have to brush my hair,—’’ 

‘‘ I cyan't,’’ interrupted Beatrice, drawing her brows together 
and incredulously regarding the shower of yellow curls which 
¢valina shook about her face. 

‘*O, well, of course you’re too small now,’’ the latter returned, 
‘* but when you are older you can.’’ 

Beatrice stood looking up at her with a growing dread in her 
eyes. 

‘* Do you want me to wuk on a plantation ?*’ she demanded. 
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‘*To what?’’ asked Evalina, and she broke into another 
amused laugh. ‘* Why, you silly little chick ! whatever put such 
an idea as that into your head? work on the plantation? well! I 
should say not. Look at your hands, Beatrice, why! they are 
much prettier than mine! No, you queer child, I will tell you 
what your very serious duty will be; you must fetch my things, 
and run little errands for me, and go walking and driving and 
boating with me. And when I go off on long journeys, or to the 
coast, or to the islands, for the hot weather, you will go along 
with me.”’ 

Beatrice’ eyes softened and her heart began to thrill with 
pleasurable emotions as Evalina unrolled the attractions which the 
immediate future offered. 

** And I'll tell you what,’’ Evalina went on, ‘‘ I shall teach you 
to read, it is just lovely to know how to read, there are the most 
beautiful stories in books !’’ 


’ 


‘*T know,’’ assented Beatrice, ‘‘ I’ve heard them all.’’ 

‘* All? O, no, child, not all !’’ cried Evalina, ‘‘ why, it would 
take a million years to read all the stories in all the books! And 
I’ll teach you to sew, too, Beatrice, it is such fun to make doll- 
clothes. Have you any dolls ?’’ 

‘* No, I don’t like dolls,’’ answered Beatrice, ‘‘ they haven’t any 
real eyes and mouth.’’ Her own eyes brightened as she added, 
‘* T’ve got a lot o’ things down in the co’te that can hop, an’ jump 
an’ fly. I like those. They can eat, too, and they know w’at you 
say to them.”’ 

She revolved in her mind the question as to whether she should 
invite her companion to go down and make the acquaintance of 
the little people fhere, and presently she began. 

‘*Say, Evalina, would you like—’’ 


’ 


‘* Stop, Beatrice,’’ interrupted Evalina, ‘‘ we may as well begin 
at once, for it will be easier and pleasanter for you. You must 
say ‘ Miss’ Evalina.’’ 

‘*Why,’’ demanded Beatrice, ‘‘ you're only a little gyrl?”’ 


’ 


‘** Because it is proper,’’ returned Evalina, whose whole inno- 
cent life was bounded by conventionalisms which she never 
dreamed of questioning. ‘‘I shouldn't care, myself, though,’ 


she added, ‘‘ but Mama is very particular about the servants’ 
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manners. And Mama can be quite severe, if people do not mind 
their ps and qs.’’ 

‘Am [a servant?’’ asked Beatrice. 

‘* Why, of course.’’ 

‘* But I’m not a colo’d person.”’ 

‘*N-o,’’ answered Evalina, doubtingly, ‘‘ you’re not exactly 
colored, Beatrice; I don’t know how it is, I don’t understand 
those things very well. There’s Calisty, Mama’s maid, that’s 
just as white as I am and has blue eyes. People are queerly mixed 
up somehow. Papa says it is all wrong, but I do not know what 
he means. They often talk about these matters at home, and 





‘*The beautiful City of the Dead.”’ 


Mama says we ought to take things just as we find them and not 
bother. And I suppose that’s the best way, don’t you think so ?”’ 

Beatrice did not know what she thought, and was silent. 

‘It’s an awful large question, Papa says, so I reckon you and 
I had better not meddle with it, Beatrice. I know one thing, I 
mean to be good to you, so don’t you worry !’’ 

Calisty came and called them both into the house. As they 
stepped through the open window the little mistress cautidned the 
little maid, ‘‘ Don’t you forget now, Beatrice, to call me ‘ Miss 
Evalina’.’’ 

Miss Rose’ funeral took place toward evening of the following 
day. The services were held in the old cathedral fronting on Jack- 
son Park, where she had been wont to worship in days gone by. 
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A large concourse of people—the very best people, as was 
said afterwards — had assembled to pay respect to the memory of 
this, the last representative of a once proud and notable family. 
All the other La Scallas, as Salome had. repeatedly stated to old 
M’rye, belonged merely to ‘‘ collateral branches, and not to the 
main trunk.’’ 

As the procession moved slowly churchward many interesting 
and even amusing stories, creditable and otherwise, pertaining to 
Miss Rose’ family, especially the unfortunate young man Ralph, 
who had been exceedingly wild and popular, were recalled by the 
occupants of the carriages which followed in the wake of the hearse, 
and related in undertones, often with subdued laughter decorously 
smothered in a bunch of white flowers or a black-bordered hand- 
kerchief. No one of course could more than pretend solemnity. 
An old woman who had practically died years ago was to be 
buried today, that was all. 

But the most interesting topic of conversation was Madame 
Maurice La Scalla, who was well known in New Orleans social 
circles, and whose devotion to the deceased lady — who was only 
her husband’s distant relative — had been much commented upon 
by the press during the past week. 

Every head had been craned out of the carriage windows as 
she descended the broad stone steps of the old mansion, leaning 
upon the arm of Dr. Chevanne. 

She was dressed in deep mourning, which however did not 
eclipse the graceful outlines of her figure or altogether conceal the 
beauty of her face, since she must needs put by the veil a little to 
get her breath, as she apologetically remarked to the Doctor. 

Men quickly‘raised their hats when she appeared and women 
whispered, ‘‘Mon Dieu! It must have gone hard with Madame 
Maurice to shut herself up in that gloom for a whole week !’’ 

Calisty, armed with smelling salts and a fan, was put into the 
carriage with her mistress, and Evalina, at her own request, fol- 
lowed in the next carriage with Salome and Beatrice. 

Every incident, and circumstance, and detail, of this strange 
occasion was followed by the little maid with eyes brimming with 
wonder and awe. 

The careful way in which the casket was removed from the 
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hearse and borne slowly down the long dim aisle; the pictured 
windows, the figures of saints and angels, the draped altar with 
its curious emblems, the priest and the acolytes,— everything was 
noted by her with the profoundest interest, and made an impres- 
sion which could never fade away. 

No slightest touch of levity marred the august solemnity inside 
the church. 

The priest, who was a man of peculiar moral power, dominated 
the whole congregation and drove from their hearts, for the time 
being, every other thought but the thought of death. It was not 
a mere perfunctory burial service which he conducted, but an 
intense, realistic bringing-home to each one present the final end 
of all. 

A profusion of white wreaths and crosses, and loose handfuls 
of flowers were strewn upon the casket and about the altar, but 
their sweetness was overborne by the thick fumes of incense from 
the swinging censers. ; 

Beatrice lost all sense of physical feeling and sat spell-bound, 
benumbed and chilled by a nameless terror. 

The intoned service and the chanting of an unseen choir were 
the most wierd and agonizing sounds she had ever heard. It 
seemed as if invisible spirits were contending with each other for 
the soul of the departed, and she felt such a commiseration for 
Miss Rose,— not knowing how the struggle was going to end,— 
as that poor lady’s conduct toward herself hardly justified. 

But self was out of the question ; it was long before Beatrice 
gave a thought to herself, and when she finally did remember who 
and what and where she was, she was filled with an appalling 
sense of loneliness. Her fascinated eyes followed every motion 
of the priest, but she had nothing in common with him or the 
vast crowd of people who all seemed to be at one with him, as was 
shown in their responses and change of attitudes, and other and 
more subtle signs. She was outside of it all, cut off from: human 
sympathy and fellowship. 

Even Mauma, sitting in stony silence in the awful dignity of 
bombazine and crepe, was strange to her here. 

She grew frightened at her sense of isolation and looked about 
furtively, half wondering if there might not be some way of escape 
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from this horrible oppression. And presently her eyes fell upon 
an individual sitting just across the aisle, the familiarity of whose 
face and figure gave her a start of delight. 

It was the old wig-maker, dressed in a rusty but respectable 
suit of black, of some by-gone fashion. His head was adorned 
with a glossy black wig. Had it been a wedding instead of a 
funeral he would have sported a blond one, for a wig was to him 
simply an article of dress, and should of course be in keeping with 
the occasion. 

He chanced to meet the child’s eyes when he was in the midst 
of a sepulchral response, and to her extreme surprise and dismay 
his glance, instead of being friendly and reassuring, was forbid- 
ding and stern. 

She could not know, of course, that he assorted his manners and 
facial expressions the same as he did his wigs, and selected and wore 
them in accordance with what he regarded as the rules of propriety. 

More frightened than ever, Beatrice shrank back into her place. 
But presently noting a slight movement on the part of her young 
mistress, she timidly raised her eyes. Eva met the glance with a 
kind little smile that seemed to have a touch of intimacy and of sym- 
pathetic understanding in it. The smile drove the blood from her 
heart and sent it tingling warmly through her veins. Then Evalina, 
with her eyes reverently following the priest, slipped her hand down 
and laid it upon Beatrice’ little hand, and the child no longer felt 
alone, but was thrilled and satisfied as by an undreamed-of, price- 
less gift, the gift of companionship. Evalina might be her mis- 
tress, but she was also her friend. 

It was a long way out to the cemetery. As the carriage rolled 
slowly along, the wide freedom of the outside world grew upon 
the child. There was so much of blue sky through the trees, 
such a long vista not only ahead, but to right and to left, at street 
intersections ! 

A current of cool, delicious air was flowing — one couid hardly 
call it blowing — through the streets, which had been freshened 
by a recent shower. 

Once, Beatrice, with the sense of oppression experienced in 


the church entirely gone, essayed to speak, but Evalina shook her 
head and said, ‘‘ It isn’t polite to talk at funerals.”’ 
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Beatrice was abashed and silent. She looked up at her grand- 
mother, but Salome paid no heed. Ever since the death of Miss 
Rose she had ignored the child. 

Finally the procession entered the beautiful city of the dead, 
with its marble palaces, its white, glistening streets, its wealth of 
flowers and luxuriant shrubbery, its pure statuary, and its deep 
silence, broken only by the wheels crunching on the shell drive, 
and the’ fluting of the wind among the magnolia boughs. 

The casket was again removed from the hearse, and stripped 
of its wreaths and crosses and shoved into its appointed niche in 
the costly La Scalla tomb. 

At the other side of the tomb, low tremulous voices chanted a 
requiem so solemnly sweet that no heart could remain unmoved. 
Tears sprang to Beatrice’ eyes and hung glistening upon her long 
lashes. 

She crept close to Evalina and whispered, ‘‘Is this heaven ?’’ 

‘*O, dear, no, child!’’ Evalina whispered back. ‘‘It is the 
cemetery ; heaven is up above the sky.’’ 

Beatrice looked up. Nothing there but a vast, translucent 
sea of ether! The blue had gone from the sky, and left pale 
tints of pink and lilac and milky white, overlapping and melting 
together. 

On the homeward drive, which was brisk and exhilarating, 
Beatrice — to whom this, too, was a new and thrilling experience, 
this swift, smooth motion,— ventured another question. 

‘* Miss Evalina, how do people get up to heaven ?’’ she asked. 

‘‘ Their bodies, you know, do not go there,’’ explained Eva- 
lina, taking pains to make the explanation very lucid and final, 
‘only their spirits. The angels come down and carry them up.’’ 

Beatrice’ eyes were big and bright with wonder. She did not 
doubt her young mistress’ statement, but presently she inquired, 
‘*Did you eveh see them cyarry anybody up?’’ 

‘*O, dear, no! they are perfectly invisible; you cannot see 
them any more than you can the air.’’ 

Evalina had very well formulated opinions concerning all the 
subjects which she thought about, and expressed them so confi- 
dently, that, even when they were not altogether satisfactory, 
Beatrice accepted them in good faith. 
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It was long before she began to doubt Evalina’s wisdom or her 
logic ; her loyalty, perhaps more than her modesty, kept her own 
judgment in abeyance. But when her reasoning powers were 
finally awakened the intellectual relation between the two girls 
was reversed. It was impossible for Beatrice’ mind to rest upon 
mere superficial knowledge. She must needs go down to the root 
and beginning of things, and fix her faith upon the solid rock of 
truth. 

And fortunately, Evalina was quite devoid of egotism and false 
pride. There came a time when she depended upon Beatrice’ 
knowledge and judgment as credulously as Beatrice now depended 
upon hers. 

Word had come that Mr. Maurice La Scalla was confined to 
his room with an attack of the fever. Consequently, as soon as 
the old house was put in order, and the windows and doors were 
securely fastened, Madame La Scalla, with her maid Calisty, and 
old Salome and the two children, set out on the long homeward 


journey. 
[ To be continued. | 
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EVENING. 


By ELtis PARKER BUTLER. 


The day is done. 
Above the snow-crowned hill 
The eagle circles to her lofty nest ; 
The shadows fade; the woodman’s axe is still; 
The sun with glory tinges all the west. 
A dusky curtain falls across the sky ; 
The moon, unrisen, tints the east with light, 
And on yon hills the pine trees, tapering high, 
Prick countless star-holes in the veil of night. 


Muscatine, [owa. 
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IN THE TIME OF THE CHOLERA. 


By S. H. M. BveErs. 


NIHAT is the house, over there,’’ said my friend, the 





Director, pointing to a handsome stone building on 
the Alsterkamp in Hamburg. We crossed over, and 
I saw on the door-post a white card with black letters, saying, 
‘* This House for Sale or Rent.’’ A bit of black crape, hanging 
from the door-knob, fluttered in the morning wind. It must have 
been there many a day, for it was torn and turning brown. ‘The 
blinds were all down, and grass was beginning to grow through 
the cracks of the little brick foot-walk leading from the doorway 
to the gate. In the door-yard, and about the house everywhere, 
perfect silence reigned. 


’ 


‘And that was her room,’’ continued my friend, ‘‘ up there 
by the balcony window, on the second floor.’’ I looked for a 
moment in silence at the window indicated, and then we walked 
slowly around the corner and down another street. Once I 
glanced back to the rear gateway of the Alsterkamp house, and I 
observed an elegant looking gentleman leaving the place on 
horseback. He was leading a second horse that bore a woman’s 
empty saddle. Besides leading the extra horse, I saw that he 
managed to hold a great bouquet of flowers in his right hand. 

I had been a week in Hamburg, hunting for a house to rent 
before I should bring my family into the city. 

That morning, at my friend’s breakfast table, I glanced over 
the column of the newspaper containing announcements of houses 
to rent. 

‘* Here is something that strikes my fancy,’’ I said, and I read 
the advertisement aloud. ‘ 

‘*No, no,’’ exclaimed my friend’s wife, excitedly, ‘‘ You 
will never want that house. You know that’s where—’’ She 
stopped, on a sign from her husband. I was dumfounded. 

‘* Wait,’’ said the Director, touching my arm ; ‘‘ put the paper 
away ; wait till we are at the office, and I will tell you what hap- 
pened.’’ 
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Slowly, and without speaking, he and I had passed the street, 
after reading the sign on the house mentioned, and after a long 
walk approached his office. It was at Number Two, by the 
Jungfer-Steg. 

‘‘T have not passed that house before, in months,’’ said the 
Director, as we entered the little back office upstairs, called his 
private bureau. ‘‘I always come down another street, since 
then.’”’ 

He seated me at his side by the desk, turned the key in the 
door to prevent interruption, and began : 

‘* We could not talk of this at the breakfast table, you know. 
Now I will tell you all. I thought you knew the house and the 
story. That was her picture you looked at in my parlor this 
morning. 

‘*It all took place a year ago. It had its commencement in 
Switzerland,’’ continued the Director. 

He lighted a cigar, offered me another, and went on : 

‘One afternoon, toward the end of September, 1892, there 
was a ripple of excitement among the guests at the little Swiss 
inn of Arbon. 

‘““The morning papers, that moment received from Zurich, 
announced that the terrible epidemic in Hamburg was rapidly 
abating. Among the guests were a number of Germans, mostly 
Hamburg merchants and their families, who had fled from their 
homes on the approach of the cholera. 

‘* Arbon, as you know, is one of the very old but little visited 
towns that are placed like jewels on the borders of Lake Con- 
stance. It is as old as the days of the Roman invasion, and the 
great stone tower built by one ofthe lieutenants of Julius Caesar 
still stands there, perfect in every form and proportion — the pride 
of the Arbon villagers, and a land-mark to the pilots of the broad 
lake. The villagers of Arbon are Swiss republicans, but from the 
gardens in front of their houses and from: the pier where the 
packets land, they can look over the blue lake into the white 
villages of our imperial Germany. 

‘On clear days, even the picturesque lighthouse, and the 
great stone lion, so familiar to travelers, guarding the little harbor 
at Lindau, in Bavaria, may be distinctly seen. Far on the right, 
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too, in full sight still, are the low flat dunes through which the 
river Rhine winds its way into the lake. Back of the village are 
green pastures, and hills with miles of pear orchards, and, back 
of these, still other hills, green with forests of pine and fir, serv- 
ing as a foreground to snow-capped mountains and distant Alpine 
vistas. I know the place well, for I have spent many a summer 
in its neighborhood. 

‘‘Arbon’s situation, away from the great routes of summer 
tourists, its delightful scenes, and its wholesome air, made it a fit 
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‘The great Stone Tower, built by one of the lieutenants of Julius Ceesar, still stands 
there, perfect in every form and proportion.’ 


place for our refugees, and the jolly landlord with his wife and six 
buxom daughters, whom I vividly recall, seemed a fair indication 
that epidemics never entered the district. 

‘* The village inn, with its garden of shading chestnut trees, 
reaching a hundred feet out into the lake, was, even when 
crowded, a pleasant stopping place. There were the little slate- 
covered tables under the trees, where, on pleasant afternoons, 
men, women and children, sipped their great mugs of beer, or 
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slender glasses of black coffee. Outside the garden walls, pretty 
little pleasure boats swung up and down at their moorings, impa- 
tient to get out upon the blue lake. The days were warm and 
beautiful in that September, and the forced guests of the village 
inn were having no bad holidays, as you can imagine. 

** Colonel Aldinger and his only child, Laura, had been guests 
at the inn for nearly a month. But in that month, somehow, the 
fresh-faced, fair-haired Laura had stolen the hearts of all. Aside 
from the landlord’s daughters, she was the only young woman 
there. How she bubbled over with good health, good spirits, 
and sweet smiles! It was the first freshness of summer, personi- 
fied in a beautiful girl. Unconscious of admiration as were the 
roses out in the garden, she had the simplicity, the naturalness of 
bearing, that belong only to innocence and youth. 

‘* With all its freshness there was, too, in her face, her eyes, 
her words, a tender kindliness that might have found sure expres- 
sion only in the word ‘ sweetheart.’ But they called her ‘ Friiu- 
lein.’ All the guests said ‘ Friiulein ’; the servants said ‘ Friiulein ’; 
the landlord, to distinguish her from his own daughters, said ‘ Das 
Friiulein.’ If an extra bunch of roses was put on the table the 
guests said ‘ Das Friiulein’ had done it. If the little postman 
with the blue coat and brass buttons brought a letter to the inn 
for her, he simply touched his hat and said it was for the ‘ Friiulein.’ 

‘* Everybody knew her, and yet nobody knew her quite. It 
was only known that she was the daughter of the Hamburg Colo- 
nel. Old and young alike loved her for the sunshine of her face. 
Even her silent presence was a delight. There are women whose 
simple presence awakens love. Laura was one of them. 

‘* No poor ‘soul: was ever afraid to speak to her, the happy 
looking girl with the broad summer hat, and simple muslin dress, 
with only roses at her breast, as she passed back and forth 
through the village, hunting picturesque spots to sketch. Farmers, 
with sunburned visage, dropped their hayforks to come and tell 


her of some old ruin beautiful to paint, and village children loved 
to stand and look into her face. 

‘‘Well, this September afternoon, Laura and the Colonel had 
been riding on horseback along the hard white roads of the lake- 
side, and were just halting by the chestnut trees at the inn, when 
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they were told of the good news from Hamburg. The great, 
broad-shouldered and handsome Colonel, with the immense red 
whiskers, dismounted, and in a moment the fresh-faced laughing 
Laura sprang from her horse into his arms. 

‘* “Tt is our last ride here then, Laura,’ said the Colonel, as 
he glanced at the dispatches ; ‘ we must go to Hamburg to-morrow.’ 

‘** No, no, papa,’ cried the girl, catching her long riding 
skirt in one hand and throwing the other about his waist, ‘ we 
must stay a week ; we must ride ever so often yet.’ 

‘* * And only a week ago you wanted to hurry home! What 
has happened?’ said the Colonel. ‘ When there was danger, you 
wished to risk it and go: Now that danger is disappearing, you 
want to stay! O, these girls, these girls!’ and he touched the 
bright eyes of Laura with a kiss and hurried on into the garden 
to have the good news confirmed. 

‘*Laura herself could not have told exactly why she cared to 
linger at Arbon. True, she had had a month’s rare delights 
there, and horseback riding, rowing upon the lake, or walking 
along its delightful shores, compared with the noisy city, was a 
resting contrast for the young girl. But, besides, Laura had 
sometimes seen faces out under the chestnut trees of the garden 
that had again and again forced themselves upon her memory, one 
face especially. Once, when she and her father had their lunch 
there in the garden, a young surgeon of the Bavarian army and 
his comrade, sat at one of the tables near by and sipped their 
afternoon coffee. 

‘* Tt required very little observation on the part of the girl to 
discover that sometimes the glance of the young officer rested 
upon her face. 

‘In half an hour the two youths touched their hats to Laura 
and her father, went down the little stone steps from the garden 
to the water, entered a yacht that waited there, and sailed off 
toward the lighthouse and the Lion of Lindau. Laura walked to 
the banister above the water, and with her eyes followed the 
white sail till it was far out on the lake. She had not seen the 
Bavarian since. 

‘*’There never had been a time in Laura’s life when Colonel 
Aldinger was not ready to accede to his daughter’s slightest wish. 
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Duty called him to Hamburg; Laura called him to Arbon. He 
would compromise a little. He would both go and stay —he 
would wait a while. A business that had borne neglect a month 
could not suffer much in another week. Colonel Aldinger had 
been a gallant soldier in the war with France, but a bullet and a 
sabre cut at Weissenburg had made his retirement from the army 
a necessity. Honored by the king, and blessed with the love of 
a young wife, he had become the manager of a leading business 
enterprise in the old Hanseatic city where he was born. Laura’s 
mother was an English lady, and to her only child she had given 
her fair English skin, and her sweet English name. Her early 
death, by drowning in the North Sea, left Colonel Aldinger alone 
in the world with his child and his broken heart. That was 
fifteen years before, and Laura was now nearly twenty. 

** Let us go down to the pier and see the Lindau packet come 
in, papa,’ said the girl, after supper that day, brushing the crumbs 
from the table and flinging them to the white gulls that were 
balancing on the little wavelets of the lake, below the garden wall. 

‘*It was already sundown, but bars of retreating light lay 
across the water, and, back of the hills, Laura and her father saw 
the sun’s reflection on the snows and ice of the Siintis. It was 
the Alpine glow, and the front and sides of the mountain shone 
like a mighty sheet of gold let down from heaven. It was not 
yet twilight, but the lamps were already dimly burning far out on 
the wooden pier, where the two stood, looking now at the glow 
on the mountain, and now at the approaching steamer. How 
fresh and wholesome and beautiful Laura seemed as she stood 
there, her hand resting on one of the heavy posts that rose from 
the water! Her white skin may have been English, but the roses 
on her cheeks were German, and her erect, plump figure, her 
great blue eyes, her sweet simplicity of manner, her joyousness 
of spirit, all were German. : 

‘* Look out for the ropes, my child,’ said the Colonel, as the 
packet, with its eager passengers crowding to the front deck, as 
if that could hurry their landing, forced its way clear up to the 
posts of the pier. 

‘‘The evening boat at Arbon does not meet the six o’clock 
mail train, so there were not very many passengers. There was 
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an old woman in a queer Swiss costume, bearing a basket of pota- 
toes on her head; a blind organ-grinder, led by a ragged little 
girl ; a half-dozen peasants pushing a sheep and a calf to the for- 
ward gangway ; a few returning Swiss soldiers, and straggling 
tourists. Laura and her father watched the boat unload its diver- 
sified cargo of human beings. Just as the plank was about to be 
pulled back, a delayed stranger hurried from the cabin to the 
gangway. He was young and tall, and wore the sky-blue uniform 
of the medical staff. 

‘‘It was the Bavarian who had sipped his coffee that day 
under the chestnut trees at the Arbon inn. He was beardless, 
save a slight growth on the upper lip, his face was almost chalky 
white, his hair black and curling, his eyes large, penetrating and 
dark. He was not handsome, and yet every feature of his strik- 
ing countenance was cut like the lines of a Greek statue. His 
movements were quiet and self-possessed. He looked little like a 
German, nothing like a soldier. 

‘* As he passed the Colonel and his daughter, the young officer 
involuntarily touched his cap and saluted — half in recognition. 

‘**Took out, Laura,’ said the Colonel, playfully, observing 
the glance of the stranger — ‘Signals up, danger ahead!’ Laura 
blushed, just a little, and turned her face to the lake. Possibly 
she knew in her heart now why it was she cared to linger in the 
Swiss village. Her father had no reflection on the subject. His 
remark was but a kindly jest. 

‘‘’The Arbon inn is famous for its good cooking, its cool beer, 
its lake trout, and its wedding parties. Almost every week saw 
the great hall upstairs newly decorated for some gay wedding- 
party or other, from one of the neighboring towns. 

‘‘’This very day fresh festoons of ivy and blossoms had been 
strung along the walls, the tessellated floors had been polished 
with wax till they were as smooth as glass, the great wall mirrors 
had pretty mottoes for the occasion set between them, the corridor 
was filled with boxes of oleander, and the plain old staircase was 
buried in a wealth of smilax and roses. The landlord’s face, 
though reddened by extra exertion, beamed with the reflection 
of the empty wine bottles and depleted larder that, on the morrow, 
would follow the feast. 
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‘‘Laura and her father had just returned from the steamer 
pier, when a round dozen of carriages rolled up to the front door 
of the inn. It was the wedding party. The coachmen wore 
white cotton gloves, and ribbons were on the lapels of their coats. 
Their hats and even their whips were decorated with pretty colors. 
It was a gay party with bride and groom. Half the day they 
had been wining and dining at the bride’s home, and now there 
was to be a night of revels in the village inn. The groom was the 
cousin of the landlord’s wife, and, on a hint from him, the good 
lady had insisted that a few of the guests at the inn might look 
on, after the supper, or even join in the dancing. ‘The long tables 
were already spread, and as the repast progressed it was accom- 
panied by the speeches and songs so common to Swiss weddings. 
At the dessert, as if for an additional foam to the champagne, 
delightful farces were played by pretty girls and quick-witted 
youths, upon a stage elevated in a corner of the room. A poem, 
dedicated especially to the bride, was read by a maid in a queer 
old costume of another century, and then, almost as if by magic, 
the tables disappeared from the hall, and dancing commenced. 

‘Laura and the Colonel stood among the guests of the inn 
who were crowded into the side doorway, welcome spectators of 
the waltzing. In an opposite corner sat the village orchestra, 
consisting of a blind man blowing a clarionet, two or three peas- 
ants sawing away on fiddles, and a bass viol. They used no 
notes—they required none; they had together played these 
waltzing airs, these mazurkas, and these polkas for twenty-five 
years. When the fathers and mothers of these young dancers 
were married, these same musicians had played for them these 
same airs, in this same room, and watched their feet twinkle over 
this same tessellated floor. 

‘* They played well to-night, and the dancing went on merrily. 
Once, the master of ceremonies stepped to the middle of the floor 
and clapped his hands as a signal for the music to stop. To her 
astonishment, Laura saw that it was the young Bavarian. 

‘‘“Then came the cotillion, the simple but pretty favors 
hanging from a silken cord across the room. Again the violins, 
the clarionet, and the bass viol sounded, and the quick choosing 
and changing of partners in the dance commenced. Suddenly, 
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Laura saw the Bavarian bowing before her. He tendered her a 
handful of beautiful roses, and begged the honor of a single waltz. 
His deep, dark eyes shone with expectancy and pleasure. ‘There 
could be no refusal. 

‘“* May I, papa?’ said Laura. ‘May I, Auntie?’ she hur- 
riedly added to a lady friend of the Colonel, who, in a way, had 
assumed a semi-protection over her. 

‘* A smile was a sufficient answer, and in a moment the Bavar- 
ian’s arm was about her, and the young couple were whirling to 
the other end of the room. In her simple dress, with the blue 
ribbon at her waist, and the roses on her breast, she was at once 
the belle of the ball-room. Three times she danced. Three 
times she sent a glow of delight into the Bavarian’s heart ; and 
then, taking her father’s arm, she retired from the scene. 

‘‘In the resting spells she had spoken with the young officer ; 
but of what was their talk? Little nothings. They had scarcely 
learned each other’s name. No matter—even a city may be 
burned with a lucifer match. 

‘Laura Aldinger went to her room that night with a new and 
undefined sensation in her heart. The handsome little favor she 
had received from her partner in the cotillion was placed carefully 
under her pillow. It was a light souvenir medal, stamped with a 
heart on one side, and a view of the Roman tower on the other. 

‘* Daylight saw the Lindau steamer leaving the little pier at 
Arbon, and the Bavarian was returning to his regiment on the 
other side of the lake. He was pacing up and down the deck of 
the steamer, glancing through the mists of the morning back to 
Arbon, his eyes straining for a last look at the little inn, the 
chestnut trees, and the windows of the ball room. 

‘** Ah! fool that I was,’ he said to himself, ‘to have come 
away so soon. I will go back, if it costs me my commission. I 
will go on the next boat, this very morning.’ 

‘‘’Then he feared his own boat would be too late at Lindau, and 
so he stood close to the forward bow, as if his very wislies might 
hurry the engines. 

‘* Nine o’clock saw the Bavarian back in Arbon. It was too 
late. At midnight Colonel Aldinger had received a_ second 
telegram demanding his immediate return to Hamburg. The 
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Bavarian learned this at the inn, and the train was to leave in five 
minutes. He hurried to the station to catch a glimpse — to say 
a farewell word. Alas! the slowly moving train was bearing her 
away. Her face was at the open window, and her smile of greet- 
ing and farewell was her answer to his quick and earnest salute. 
The train disappeared around the curve in the orchards, and that 
instant there came to the Bavarian the anguish that is born of 
love. Years were instantly concentrated as into a moment — hopes, 

















“The Lighthouse and Lion of Lindau.”’ 


fears, delight, hell, and heaven, crowded into a single thought. 
He turned around, not knowing what to do or whither to go. It 
was as if the windows of Paradise had opened to him for a 
moment and then closed forever. Who was she, where was her 
home? He flew to the inn. Nobody knew. He scanned the 
register. No name. He looked again. In a fine, girl’s hand, 
half way down the page, he read: ‘Colonel Aldinger, Laura 
Aldinger, Hamburg.’ Only this. He glanced about to see if no 
one were looking, and then fervently pressed the writing to his lips. 
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‘For many days the Bavarian was seen to enter the Arbon 
inn and look over the pages of the register, but no one there ever 
knew why he did it. One day, under some pretext or another, 
he persuaded the innkeeper to let him cut a page from the book ; 
from that moment Laura's writing was worn next to his heart. 

‘‘From now on, his duties with his regiment were performed 
only in a perfunctory manner. His thoughts were elsewhere, 
and he longed for the moment when the field maneuvers should 
be over, and he should be permitted to return to his home in the 
little white village by Lindau. 

‘‘’The days since he met Laura Aldinger went slowly by. Bad 
news came from Hamburg. The earlier telegrams, then, had 
not told the truth—the cholera had become intensified. Hun- 
dreds of wretched mortals were dying in a single day. Terrible 
rumors were flying everywhere. The epidemic had gotten into 
the better and richer quarters of the city. Till now it had ravaged 
only the filthy tenement houses. Men fell dead in their luxuri- 
ously furnished bureaus, or struggled home to die in their rich 
villas. Men, women and children were carted from their homes 
and left to die in obscure hospitals without a friend. 

‘‘ Where was Laura! Not aword came direct to him from the 
stricken city. Again he searched the record of the inn at Arbon 
for an address, a number, a street. There were many Aldingers 
in a city of half a million souls. Once he ventured to send a note 
of inquiry. No answer ever came. Perhaps his letter was 
regarded as an impertinence — perhaps Laura Aldinger was dead ; 
and then he took the bit of writing from his breast, kissed it, 
and walked to the fields, praying for her soul. 

‘*A week went by. But a week is an age in a city stricken 
by a plague. The dreadful epidemic grew worse. Alarm had 
seized every inhabitant ; a thousand miles away, men and women 
talked of nothing else. The nurses and the doctors in the hos- 
pitals at Hamburg, the rumors said, were becoming panic-stricken 
— were dying. : 

‘* “But why ?’ said the young Bavarian. ‘Why die? If the 
great doctors are right, the plague after all is only a microbe, 
entering the body. Why let it enter? Why swallow the plague ? 
Keep it out, or kill it!’ 
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‘* His reflections led him to belief in a sure prevention. He 
was only a village doctor himself; but sense is sense, and the 
Bavarian possessed a sure instinét—that quality that men call 
genius — that simple quintessence of commonsense that leads men 
to do great things at times without knowing how they do them. 
The stork sails straight a thousand miles without a geography to 
show the road; and the swallow goes north or south without a 
calendar. The Bavarian’s reflections and his instinct told him 
there was no need to die of the terror. Once he thought to pub- 
lish his theory to the world; but who would believe a simple 
village doctor ? 

‘*You have no idea of how bad things went on here in the 
city, what horrible scenes were witnessed, what strange things 
were done. Many had lost their heads. Some acted fantastically, 
and laughed at the situation like crazy people. Others thought 
to defy the horror by trying to forget it. If the disease grew 
worse for a day, they mourned in fright within their houses. No 
sooner had it abated than they went to the theatre ; but the hospi- 
tal cart stood outside, to carry them away should they fall over 
between acts. It was like going to your wedding, and taking 
the undertaker along as your best man. All kinds of accidents 
occurred on account of the panic—often tragical. Dreadful 
things went on every day. We all prayed for the frost to come ; 
cooler days, that the doctors said would stay the scourge. 

‘*T saw Laura at times; our houses were so near, you know. 
Besides, she was often working on the committees to raise money 
and food and beds for the sick who could not go to the hospital. 
She was beautiful, cheerful as ever ; only at times a quiet shadow 
wandered across her face, just as you have seen little shadows flit 
across a bright meadow, when for a moment a lone hawk, sailing 
with extended wings, would cut off the sun. 

‘‘We often talked of Arbon. We rarely spoke that her 
thoughts did not go back to the beautiful days there. She told 
me of her excursions, her rides, her painting, the dance at the 
wedding. ‘The name of the Bavarian never crossed her lips. 
Women are so strange that way. The things that oftenest con- 
sume their very heart-strings are seldomest mentioned by them. 
Sometimes Laura sat hours alone at the balcony window you saw, 
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looking into the street. Was she hoping, longing, to again see 
the form she beheld that summer evening, walking down the 
gangway of the steamer at Arbon? Was her mind on the dance, 
and the roses? In her fancy, did she see a Bavarian village 
beyond the lake, and a pale-faced, earnest-eyed youth in a blue 
uniform? In her heart, was she lamenting the stern necessity 
that hurried them back into the dreadful city ? 

‘* Three of the Colonel’s chiefs in the business, like some of 
my own clerks, died at their desks. There was hardly a chance 
to see them put into their coffins, they were hurried away so quickly. 
Even the death certificates were written out by the doctors before 
the patients were really dead. My own family stayed away, at 
Hanerau, a village far away; but, like the Colonel, I had to 
stick to my post. It was a strange life. 

‘* As it was in our house, so was it in all. We ate nothing 
that was not hot from the oven. We drank the Elbe water only 
when it was boiled. The big boiling machines, or engines, stood 
all about the city, to furnish cooked water for the poor, gratis. 
Everything in the city had been drenched with disinfectants. We 
did not open a letter without first heating it in the oven. Our 
own clothes were steeped in carbol, or in some way disinfected. 
We all kept little bottles of cholera remedies on our desks, on our 
tables, in our pockets ; and our conversation was about those who 
were buried the day before. By force of habit, the tones of our 
voices became lower. There was little calling or visiting. People 
were afraid to enter each other’s houses. The morning papers 
were still thrown over the gate to us, but we only looked at them 
to see who was dead. We wrote no letters, for our friends feared 
to receive them ; and we dared not leave the city if we would. 
There was not a village in a hundred miles where we would have 
been permitted to stay an hour. Outside of the lines, we were looked 
upon as somany dead men and women, only waiting to be buried. 

‘“The Bavarian, in his little village across the lake from 
Arbon, still thought of his theory for staying the scourge — but 
nobody listened to him. Suddenly, an idea struck him. He 
would go to the cholera hospitals of Hamburg, live among the 
dying, handle the dead, tempt the horror—and, by resisting 
disease, prove his theory. 
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‘* Before daylight of the second day, the empty train on which 
the Bavarian rode pulled slowly into the afflicted city. He was 
almost the only passenger. When he stepped from the station 
out into a side street, a few of the gas lamps were still dimly 
burning, as if defying the purer light of a setting moon. Save 
the rumbling of an occasional cart, hurrying someone to the hos- 
pital, there were no noises. Here and there a great dark furniture 
van, drawn by four horses, passed him almost on the gallop. 
Then all was silence again. The doctor accosted a policeman, 
who, with collar turned up and hands thrust deep in his pockets, 
stood silent as a ghost at the entrance of a dark passageway. 

‘**’Those are the dead wagons,’ said the night guard, in a 
semi-sepulchral voice. ‘They are hurrying tothe graveyard. It 
is six miles away. Every one of those big wagons contains forty 
dead bodies, piled on each other. Five of them have passed down 
this road since I came on this beat at midnight.’ 

‘* * Before daylight the dead men will all be stretched together 
in the trenches,’ continued the guard, not objecting to the grue- 
someness of the subject. ‘A hundred men are working out there 
all night digging graves.’ 

‘* The Bavarian listened with horror. 

‘* “Ts it so awful, then?’ he interrogated. 

‘* * Awful?’ replied the night guard. ‘This city is a dead- 
house. Half a thousand poor mortals were carted down the 
road, they say, yesterday.’ 

‘When daylight came, it seemed to the Bavarian as if half 
the city were moving from the houses. 

‘* *Tt is nothing,’ said a waterman, who staggered along with 
two great water buckets suspended from a short pole resting across 
the back of his shoulders. ‘That’s only the people who have 
had the cholera in their houses. They are carting all their clothes 
and bedding to the disinfecting station, to be disinfected or burned 
up. The city makes them do it, and it’s hard enough on the poor 


devils.’ 

‘* As if by accident, the young doctor strolled into that street 
called the ‘stone street.’ It should be called the street of the 
dead, rather. Broad and light enough in itself, its narrow 
approaches, passage ways, and petty courts seemed built for the 
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damned. They were dark and filthy. The narrow doorways to 
the dreary buildings, called houses by courtesy, were only low 
narrow holes, framed in with rotten timber. Rags and soiled 
clothing hung from windows and walls, and a long-armed man 
might have touched the accursed, sunless houses on either side with 
his hands. Inside, the wretchedness was complete. The shadow 





of sick night hung over everything. Twenty families in a house 
twelve human wretches dying, not living, in a single room. 





‘* Then the Bavarian would wander alone through the half-deserted street.”’ 


There were no stairs. The upper floors were reached by ladders 
with dirty ropes for banisters. The unwashed floors, the crowded, 
dirty dens, the foul atmosphere, the sickly inmates, wretched and 
sickly even in times of health, altogether made a horrible, picture. 
The street was the hot-house, the propagating den of all disease 





and forty thousand men, women and children were huddled 
together in its wretched confines. Every few minutes a public 
cab, with lining and cushions torn away, and its wood-work 
drenched with carbol, stopped to ask if some one were dying. 
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Instantly the agonizing wretch would be wrapped in flannel, also 
drenched with disinfectants, and hurried into the wagon. One 
attendant sat by his side, another rode by the driver. Sixty of 
these carbol-washed cabs were busy carrying the suddenly afflicted 
to the hospitals. Processions passed, of men, women and children, 
their hair dishevelled, their dress untidy, their hands clasped over 
their stomachs, and agony on every face. Once a man fell writh- 
ing in the street. The Bavarian hurried to his side, stopped one 
of the passing carts and accompanied him to the hospital. As he 
drove along, the streets seemed desolate. Many shops and places 
of amusement were closed. People passed even acquaintances, 
without shaking hands, or speaking. Everyone suspected his 
passing neighbor, thinking he might be infected with the plague. 
Thousands remained day and night shut up in their houses or 
gardens, alone; or, if they went out, it was to the graveyard. 
There seemed an unutterable woe on every face. 

‘‘When the Bavarian entered one of the wards at the ‘ Old 
Hamburg Hospital,’ as it was called, he stepped over piles of 
clothing sent there for disinfection, and among the bodies of the 
dead. So sudden had the appalling epidemic come, no sanitary 
arrangement was complete. The sick lay on bare mattresses 
without covering. 

‘‘The Bavarian was put instantly at work. That night, in 
his white hospital uniform, he was waiting on the dying. ‘The 
medicines are on that table,’ said the chief of the ward. ‘ Keep 
the cots all filled up. The dead room is out in that shed. You 
know there are three hundred of them out there now.’ The 
chief had little or no confidence in the Bavarian’s theory of pre- 
vention of disease. Still he put the worst infected cases in his 
hands. 

‘* For six days and nights the young doctor waited at the bed- 
sides of people suffering the agony. He spared himself no 
fatigue. Every moment he was exposed to the fearful infection, 
but he went about the wards as fearless as if protected by the 
hand of the Invisible. If salt water were to be injected into some 
sufferer’s veins, he did the work. If a man died, he carried the 
corpse to the dead-house in his arms, and slept on the cot in the 
dead man’s place. Right and left of him, all the long night 
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through, people groaned and were dead. He covered their black- 
ened faces and straightened their wretched limbs with his own 
hands. He tempted the horror in every form ; but he would not 
eat in the ward, nor in the mess with the other attendants. Ina 
little tent, outside, he boiled his own coffee and ate bread that 
instant steeped in the hot liquid. Nothing passed his lips that 
had not that moment been submitted to heat. 

‘* “Why should I swallow the cholera,’ he said to the ward 
stewards. ‘If it is a microbe, boiling coffee will kill it; and so 
will simple acids.’ 

‘*Once an hour he washed his hands in strong vinegar, and 
rinsed his mouth with the juice of fresh lemons. ‘All the 
microbes in the world could not stand that,’ he would say, and 
with a smile help some suffering patient. -His confidence in him- 
self, and his pathetic kindness to the dying, as he went from cot 
to cot, made him the angel of the sick ward. 

‘“‘Tf in his heart there was a burning longing for one he 
might never see, no human being knew it. His aching heart had 
no confidant. 

‘* Possibly Laura was within a block of the hospital ; posssibly 
a thousand miles away ; possibly, and the thought would over- 
come him, possibly she was dead! ‘There were times when a rest 
from fatigue and nightly vigils became an absolute necessity. But 
those rests were short. Then the Bavarian would wander alone 
through the half-deserted streets, as if looking for something 
unknown. With a heavy heart he went from one house, from 
one street to another — not to enter, but to be, if possible, only 
near to where she was. He found no clue to her. Sometimes he 
would walk for half an hour in front of some fine mansion where 
the name Aldinger was at the door-bell, only to be told at last, 
that it was not the place, or, again, that the family had fled the 
city. Then he would hasten back to his ward in the hospital, 
with hope turned into disappointment. Again and again he went 
out into the streets in his fruitless search, walking everywhere like 
a silent ghost. He képt right in the middle of the road that he 
might observe the houses, and the passers by, on both sides. He 
spoke to almost no one ; no one spoke to him. If men were sud- 
denly seized with the scourge near where he passed, he silently 
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helped to put them into a hospital cart, and as silently pursued 
his way. If she were not to be found, what were all these hor- 
rors to him! ‘The terror that had possession of every soul in the 
city, was not near to his. His soul was filled with so intense a 
longing now, as to leave room in it for no other thing. And so 
the fearful days dragged on. 

‘* Outside the hospital, in the city, the scourge raged terribly 
as ever. Men and women fell in the streets — were picked up and 
carted away to unknown graves. The attendants of the hospital 
cabs rushed into houses wherever people were thought to be sick, 
and bore them away as ruthlessly as eagles would carry off rab- 
bits. Hundreds died from mere fright. Others, ailing with harm- 
less disease, were forced into the cholera carts, and, seized with 
the contagion there, died on the way to the hospital. 

‘In the afternoon of the ninth day, just as the young Bavarian 
had finished injecting warm salt water into the veins of a man in 
great agony, he was called to the woman’s department of another 
ward. The cab men, not for the first time, had lifted a young 
woman into the hands of the attendants and hurried away without 
leaving name and address. She was suffering terribly, and was 
speechless. Would the Bavarian see her ? 

‘“’The moment he approached her, the light fell full on the 
woman’s face. ‘My God, it is Laura Aldinger!’ He threw his 
arms over his head, and knelt by the side of the cot. Fastened 
to a bit of ribbon about her neck, the doctors had found a little 
amulet. It was the souvenir the Bavarian had given her that 
night in the dance at Arbon. ‘It has been close to my heart 
since that hour,’ she whispered, when the stimulants administered 
had partly restored her speech. ‘There were few words uttered. 
Words were not needed. Her own look told the Bavarian how 
he had been loved. ‘Fly to my father! bring him—fly!’ He 
pressed her hand, and, with longing eyes, asked if he might press 
her lips. In that one long embrace, the souls of the two lovers 
met for the first time. 

‘“’The Bavarian sprang into a cab near by, and hurried to the 
house you saw this morning on the Alster. 

‘* Half-crazed, Colonel Aldinger was wandering the streets, 


seeking his daughter. 
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‘*In his absence, that noon, she had fallen into a swoon, from 
mere exhaustion and fright. The servant, thinking her suddenly 
seized with the scourge, signaled a passing hospital cab, and fled 
the premises. Laura was picked up from the floor of her room, 
and, as it seemed, was hurried away without an explanation. 

‘‘It was nearly sundown when Colonel Aldinger and the 
Bavarian reached the hospital. 

‘‘’There was a little stir at the women’s ward, as the two men 
approached. A cot, with a sheet stretched over it, stood on the 
porch. A sudden and awful premonition seized them, and when 
the sheet was lifted the two strong men knelt by Laura Aldinger’s 
corpse. The scourge had seized her in the cab on the way to the 
hospital. 

‘‘“That night a rude coffin stood beside the cot of Laura 
Aldinger— and within it lay the white-uniformed body of the 
young Bavarian. That one kiss had been the kiss of death !’’ 

The Director paused. I waited a few moments, and said : 

‘* And Colonel Aldinger ?”’ 

‘* Ah, the poor Colonel! They say he goes to the Ohrlsdorf 
cemetery every Sunday, bearing great armfuls of beautiful flowers, 
seeking Laura’s grave. Many, many times he has been there, 
wandering about the trenches where the cholera victims lie in 
long rows. He puts flowers to-day on this grave, to-morrow on 
that. Some day, by accident, they may rest on the grave of his 
child. He always goes on horseback, in elegant riding costume, 
and leading another horse with a girl’s side-saddle. People think 
the old Colonel—he has grown old in a year—is dosing his 
mind.,’’ 

When the Director opened the office door, I went out into the 
cool air, my mind full of the horrors I had heard. I recalled the 
man I had seen on horseback in the morning. Again I walked 
out past the house on the Alsterkamp. The white card was still 
on the wall, and the bit of black crape was still fluttering from 
the door knob. It had been there for nearly a year. 
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REPRESENTATIVE MEN. II. 


SAMUEL J. KIRKWOOD—IOWA AS AFFECTED BY ONE 
MAN’S INFLUENCE. 


By H. W. Laturop. 





T NO period in the history of our state has a more 
valuable and intelligent addition been made to our 
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tide of immigration which flowed upon us in the early fifties. It 
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population, than that which came in on that surging 





came, for the most part, from Pennsylvania, Ohio and Indiana, 
and from the best class of citizens in those states, and included 
among them were two from Ohio, who afterward became govern- 
ors of Iowa. The center of population in our country traveled 
westward nearly twice as far during this decade as during any 
others in the century intervening between 1790 and 1890. Dur- 
ing the year 1855 an addition of more than ninety thousand was 
made to our citizenship, and among that number was Samuel J. 
Kirkwood. 

The great needs of that time were the breaking plow, the grist 
and flouring mill, and the country store. He came to help supply 
these needs in the development of a twelve-hundred acre farm, in 
the managing, on the Iowa river, of a mill which manufactured 
the flour and ground the grists for most of the settlers, who then 
occupied the territory lying between his mill and the northwestern 
boundaries of the state, and in satisfying the wants of his custo- 
mers at the counter of his variety store. 

He had been but little more than a year thus employed, till the 
voters of his senatorial district, composed of the counties of John- 
son and Iowa, concluded that he could better serve them in a leg- 
islative capacity than he could between the plow handles on the 
farm, among the grists of his mill, or at the counter of his store, 
and they chose him for senator to represent them in the Sixth and 
Seventh General Assemblies. During the first session, the ques- 
tion of the extension of slavery into the new territories of the west 
occupied public attention, and as the attitude of the Democratic 
party on this question was the cause of his leaving that party, he 
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took an important part in the discussion of the question whenever 
it was presented in the Senate or elsewhere. 

From the time the old Miner’s Bank of Dubuque, chartered 
by the Wisconsin legislature in 1836, was strangled to death by 
the Iowa legislature in 1845, down to 1858, Iowa had been without 
a banking system of her own, and she was in a situation to 
receive the overflow of all the cheap currency of neighboring 
states, and when the financial crash of 1857 came, which rendered 
this money uncurrent and worthless, our people suffered for the 
want of something better. As the Constitutional Convention of 
that year made provision for the establishment of a banking sys- 
tem, it devolved upon the Seventh General Assembly to provide 
such a system. As Mr. Kirkwood had but a few years before 
been a member of the Constitutional Convention of Ohio, where 
the whole banking question in all its phases had been most thor- 
oughly discussed by the best financiers of that state, himself 
included among them, he was just the man to take a leading part 
in such a discussion in the Senate. In making up the committees 
at the first of the session, he was not placed on the committee on 
banking ; but after his special fitness for the place was learned he 
was added to that committee. The banking law passed at that 
session, which he took an active part in preparing, bore the 
impress of his wisdom and experience, and it proved to be the 
best of its kind. In later years a bill was passed by the General 
Assembly opening the door to ‘‘ Wild Cat’’ banking, which, as 
Governor, he vetoed. 

When the war broke out and troops had to be raised and sub- 
sisted, and munitions of war purchased, with the State Treasury 
empty, the banks, established under the law he helped to pass, 
opened their vaults to him as Governor, to supply the funds that 
enabled him to raise and equip the soldiers and send them to the 
front. While there was no written law authorizing him to thus 
borrow money for this purpose, under the ‘‘ unwritten law of 
necessity ’’ he borrowed it by the tens of thousands, giving his 


note for its payment as ‘‘ Governor of Iowa,’’ with his own indi- 


vidual indorsement, thus becoming a personal indorser and surety 
to the banks for money due from the state. 
At the special session of the General Assembly, in May, 1861, 
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an act was passed providing for the issue of state bonds to the 
amount of eight hundred thousand dollars, to be sold upon the 
market to raise funds to help prosecute the war. Such was the 
condition of the money market at this time, that it was impossible 
to negotiate such bonds except at a great discount. There was a 
provision in the law that they should not be sold below the price 
they would bring on the Open Stock Board in New York City, 


after being extensively advertised and offered for sale there. It is 








SAMUEL J. KIRKWOOD AND WIFE IN 1852, AGED RESPECTIVELY 39 AND 31. 


FROM AN OLD AMBROTYPE., 


doubtful whether, without some precaution, these bonds would 
have brought more than sixty-five cents on the dollar. Governor 
Kirkwood thought that with a large amount of unpaid taxes, and 
thirty-five million acres of the best land in the world pledged as 
security for their payment, these bonds should not be sold much 
below par. He therefore sent his brother-in-law and business 
partner, Hon. Ezekiel Clark, to New York to buy enough of the 
first ones offered for sale to fix their price. This Mr. Clark did, 


paying for those he bought ninety-three cents on the dollar, which 
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was the price at which all the others were sold, but no more were 


ever sold in that market. 

Here is an instance in which an honored Governor’s prudent 
forethought has enabled his state to be to-day unburdened with a 
state debt. 

The people of the Hawkeye State pride themselves in nothing 
more than in having the least per cent of illiteracy of any state in 
the Union ; that is, in surpassing the people of every other state 
in average intelligence, and in knowing that this fact is established 
by the Census Reports. It would be difficult to find in the state 
any one person who has contributed more to establish this condi- 
tion of affairs than Samuel J. Kirkwood. 

It is one of the redeeming features of our American politics 
that nearly all public questions which affect us one way or the 
other are discussed pro and con upon the rostrum. Commencing 


in 1856 as candidate for State Senator, no man has done more of 


this work or done it better than he. In 1857, during the canvass 
resulting in the election of R. P. Lowe for Governor, in company 
with Governor Grimes he spent three weeks making speeches 
in sixteen counties in northeastern Iowa. ‘Then, in 1859, he held 
his memorable canvass for Governor, with Gen. A. C. Dodge as 
his competitor. Hon. James W. McDill says of this discussion : 


Kirkwood had the natural strength of a great debater, a full assurance 
in his own mind that his cause was just, and the comforting consciousness 
that the awakening minds of the people were falling rapidly into support 
of the views he advocated. 

No joint discussion ever held in Iowa attracted more attention. Its 
influence was powerful in forming public opinion, which lasted more than 
a quarter of a century ; and among the thinkers of the state it is conceded 
that the truthful historian must give Samuel J. Kirkwood the front rank in 
the long line of great men who have led the people into conclusions which 
have ruled them in public affairs for a whole generation. 

Kirkwood could not be said to be eloquent, but he was the most con- 
vincing debater I ever heard. His language was correct and simple, his 
figures of speech plain and homely, and every word went home with con- 
vincing power to the reason and conscience of his hearers. They felt 
carried as by a powerful wind Kirkwood’s way, and when the wind ceased 
to blow they felt anchored in the right as rocks and mighty forest trees rest 
firmly in the staid and solid earth. 

Most people speak of Samuel J. Kirkwood as the great War Governor, 
and he zs entitled to every honor in that respect that has been conferred 
upon him and conceded to him, but. in my way of thinking, the greatest 
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and most lasting work Kirkwood ever did was in the joint discussion with 
General Dodge when they ran as opposing candidates for Gover or. 

When he was renominated for Governor, in 1861, his public 
duties connected with the prosecution of the war prevented him 
from canvassing the state at that time; but when he was renomi- 
nated for his third term, in 1875, he made a very thorough canvass, 
especially in the northern part of the state. 

In his discussion of questions of political economy and govern- 
mental policy from 1856, when he was a candidate for Senator, to 
1886, when he ran for Congress in the Second Congressional Dis- 
trict, he helped to educate a whole generation of Iowa voters, 
and better lessons than they got from him they have learned from 
no professor of political econoniy. 

When the question of striking the word ‘‘ White’’ from our 
present Constitution was ‘before the people, in its advocacy he 
went into the counties on our southern borders, where some of the 
old pro-slavery stains were dark and deep, and he helped to blot 
those stains all out. 

It was during his senatorial term that our whole school system 
was remodeled by Horace Mann and Amos Dean. Though Gov- 
ernor Kirkwood was never in our State called to fill a professor’s 
chair or occupy a teacher’s desk, he has filled more school offices, 
that are the power behind that chair and that desk, than any other 
man. He was for many years sub-Director in his own sub-dis- 
trict, President of the Township Board, Regent of the State 
University, one of the Trustees of the Agricultural College, a 
member of the Board of Education, one of the Board of Senators 
and President of the State Historical Society ; and in all these 
positions he was an active and industrious worker. He has made 
a large donation of books to the library of this society and has 
enriched its literature with his pen. 

Samuel J. Kirkwood is an American prince of the royal blood. 
Whether in the overalls of a rustic farmer, or the dusty coat of a 
country miller, or selling goods over the counter of a variety 
store, or filling the office of Governor, or sitting in the United 
States Senate, or performing the duties of a Cabinet Minister, he 
always modestly gave evidence that he belonged to the nobility of 


American manhood. 
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SEMPER FIDELIS.* 


By Mrs. AppiE B. BILLINGTON. 


When freed from earthly toil and thrall of pain, 
Time’s transient guest, 
; » One large of heart and finely quick of brain 
Found early rest ; 
Kind friends ordained that on his coffin lid, 
Bedecked with flowers, 
His last Romance should lie, forever hid 
From sight like ours. 


Th’ unfinished page no other hand might press, 
Where his had wrought, 
Nor Fancy weave strange threads—to match by guess 
The strands he sought. 
The motive worthy and the action grand, 
a In faithful trust, 
To bury what they could not understand, 
With fleeting dust. 


if And if within the years there treasured lies, 
’Neath Memory’s trance, 

Wreathed in forget-me-nots, my sacred prize,— 
A life’s Romance,— 

Heav’n grant no ruthless hand the pages turn, 

When I am gone, 

Striving its inmost meaning to discern ;— 

’Tis mine alone! 


* James T. Fields, in his ‘‘ Yesterdays with Authors,”’ relates the fact that an unfinished 


Romance was placed on Hawthorne’s coffin and flowers were strewn upon it by his 
friends. 

















INCIDENTS IN A POLITICAL CAMPAIGN. 


By F. W. MEvVERs. 
ON. HORACE BOIES had twice been elected Gover- 
nor of Iowa. His fame both as a party leader and as 





an effective speaker had spread far beyond the limits 





of the state. The year before, he had been almost the only one 
who actively disputed 
the presidential candi- 
dacy with Mr. Cleve- 
land. Further than 
this, Mr. Boies had 
received the unani- 





mous and enthusiastic 
endorsement of his 





j party, and been ten- 
dered the exceptional 
honor of a third nom- 
ination for the Gov- 
ernorship, despite his 





formal declination. It 
was then, against such 
a formidable candi- 
date, that the Repub- 
licans of Iowa were 
forced to select a cham- 
pion. The choice fell 
upon Hon. Frank D. 
Jackson, and from the 














HON. FRANK D. JACKSON, GOVERNOR OF IOWA. 
From the Governor's latest sitting. Photographed 


by Webster; engraved by Benedict. 


moment he accepted 
the nomination the eyes of both friends and foes were anxiously 


turned upon him to see whether or not the young combatant would 
prove worthy of the Governor's steel. How Mr. Jackson succeeded 
} is now a matter of history. 
It is not the purpose of this article to enter into a detailed and 
florid account of the many meetings held and the enthusiasm dis- 
169 
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played during Mr. Jackson’s campaign, but rather to relate some 
of the many incidents, some of the hardships and some of the 
humors attendant upon an attempt to campaign the whole of the 
great state of Iowa in two short months. 

Mr. Jackson opened his campaign at Sigourney with a carefully 
prepared speech in which he gave the general outlines of his 
canvass. The success of this meeting greatly encouraged his 
friends, and put him in good heart. ‘The next meeting was held 
at Columbus Junction, two days later. The reports of this meet- 
ing were sent to the daily papers by their local correspondents, who 
reported it merely as a news item, and without regard to political 
effect. The party managers saw at once that unless Mr. Jackson’s 
meetings were systematically reported he would soon become iso- 
lated from the general movement of the campaign. In short, they 
decided that, by the aid of the press, Mr. Jackson should speak 
each day, not merely to those who might gather to hear him, but to 
the whole people of Iowa. It was to do this work of reporting 
that I accompanied the candidate throughout his canvass. 

Everyone in Iowa, from the small boy up to the most wily 
politician, is fully acquainted with the splendor and magnificence 
of the political rally. From the time when the speaker, -with 
inspiring yet genial glance, descends from the train and delivers 
himself into the hands of the anxious committeeman and a coterie 
of his distinguished fellow-citizens, to the time when the last 
roman candle is fired, and the last of the out-of-town delegations 
stick their heads out of the car windows for a final triumphant 
shout,—all are acquainted with every feature. Still, in many 
respects the rally is theatrical, and, like the theater, has its ‘‘ green 
room ’’ and its ‘‘ stage secrets.’’: 

Mr. Jackson thoroughly believed in the principles he advo- 


cated, and his genial disposition made the constant strain upon 


his good nature and cordiality as, light as possible. Nevertheless, 
it can easily be imagined that it was with a shrug of the shoulders 
that he gathered himself together at the call of the station and 
prepared to go through his fortieth ‘‘ grand rally.’’ To him it 
meant another thousand or so of people to shake his weary hand, 
on the knuckles of which great hard callouses had already formed. 
It meant an interchange of civilities with half a hundred local 
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leaders, each one apt to be jealous of a sign of preference shown 
another. It meant listening to the same airs, with different vari- 
ations as given by each individual brass band. It meant a hun- 
dred smiling responses to the oft-repeated facetious compliment 
concerning ‘‘our next Governor.’’ It meant another glee-club 
struggle with another original campaign song, in a vain attempt 
to make its feet track with ‘‘ Marching through Georgia.’’ It 
meant an hour and a half of impassioned oratory, involving an 
immense expenditure of vitality and nervous force. It meant 
another half hour of enthusiastic handshaking, with the perspira- 
tion oozing from every pore ; and, finally, it meant several hours 
of conversation with local politicians who were loath to leave 
their guest. 

Sometimes there were other features. A grand torchlight pro- 
cession would be a part of the program, with brass bands, roman 
candles, and transparencies as adjuncts. In this Mr. Jackson 
would be asked to participate by taking a seat in a carriage 
behind two wildly kicking, plunging horses ; while he, as the dis- 
tinguished guest, was obliged to look calmly pleased and dignified, 
although in mortal fear of life and limb. Still, all of this was not 
without a pleasureable effect upon the chief participant, as the 
kind assurances of cordial support, the good tidings of expected 
gains and the many honors shown him could not fail to arouse his 
appreciation and gratitude. 

The railroad journeys were, perhaps, the most quiet and rest- 
{ul parts of the trip. Even here, however, Fame pursued him and 
claimed her victim! No sooner had Mr. Jackson settled down in 
the car seat for a short nap, than he was aroused by the conductor 
who was the advance guard of a number who had heard that 
Jackson was on the train and who wished to meet him. Perhaps 
just as he had finished with these visitors a station would be 
reached where there was an enthusiastic delegation, headed by the 
omnipresent brass band, going to the place of meeting. It would 
not take them many minutes to ascertain that Jackson was on 
board, and a general rush for him would take place. After some 
fifteen minutes of handshaking, the band would take up its position 
as near the candidate as possible, and ‘‘ lift up its voice and — play.’’ 


On other occasions, Mr. Jackson was fortunate in not having 
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his identity become known. He was then subjected to another 
kind of experience. As the campaign excited great interest, it 
was apt to be the chief topic of conversation among travelers, and 
he heard himself discussed with every shade of criticism, from 
warmest support to bitter denunciation. 

On one occasion a traveling man seated opposite, said to his 


neighbor, ‘‘I heard Jackson last night.’’ ‘‘ That so? Is he a 
good speaker ?’’ ‘‘ First class, splendid.’’ ‘‘ What kind of a look- 
ing man is he?’’ ‘‘ He’s a fine appearing young man.’’ ‘Then in 


a whisper which was, however, plainly audible, he added, point- 
ing to Mr. Jackson, ‘‘ He looks something like that fellow over 
there, but he’s a good deal better looking man!’’ Whereupon 
the candidate for governor drew himself into his coat collar and 
begged us not to call him by name. 

At another time we were seated at breakfast at Missouri Valley, 
having made an early morning run from Sioux City. Two 
gentlemen were talking across the table, one of them relating, with 
great gusto, that the engineer had just told him he had received 
orders that morning from the superintendent to hold the train for 
a few moments at every station, in order to let Mr. Jackson shake 
hands with the crowds. ‘‘ But,’’ the engineer added, ‘‘I didn’t 
see anything alive but one old cow all the way down from Sioux 
City !’’ In justice to Mr. Jackson, however, it must be stated 
that this was not his expected route, and no one in the villages 
knew he was to pass through. 

There were other incidents of travel, such as an engine ride 
from Keosauqua to Mt. Zion, where we raced with an excited 
horse which ran along the track for about a mile, while Mr. Jack- 
son and the writer held on to the swaying engine for dear life, not 
knowing how disastrous the outcome might prove to be. There 
were also several cross-country rides, on one of which the driver, 
whether because he was over-fond of Mr. Jackson’s company, or 
because the presence of a real live candidate for governor had 
turned his head, drove two tired men six miles out of the way, 
making our trip about twenty-four miles, the greater part of which 
was traversed in darkness. 

Toward the end of the campaign the work became very 
fatiguing, and, to give some idea of the amount of labor involved, 
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I will take the reader with us for a few of those last days. Leav- 
ing Sioux City between four and five a. m., we went to Council 
Bluffs. After a stop of two or three hours we proceeded to Avoca, 
where a rousing meeting was held. Wereturned to Council Bluffs 
for supper, and in the evening Mr. Jackson addressed a large 
audience. The next day we reached Glenwood at about one p. 
m., and he there addressed a two o’clock meeting. After conclud- 
ing this speech he rested for a short time and was then whisked 
away for a ten-mile drive to Malvern. Wrapt in deep thought 
and three overcoats, 

with my soft hat | 7] 
drawn over his eyes, 
with all the blankets 
around him, and only 
the tip of his nose and 
the tip of his cigar 
visible, our candidate 





made the trip in safety 
and almost with com- 
fort. 

We reached Mal- 
vern at five o'clock, 
where an audience of 
several hundred was 
patiently waiting. The 
candidate spoke for 
about half an hour and 
then took the train 
for Red Oak. Here 
there was an immense 














F. W. MEYERS. 


‘‘rally,’’ and Colonel 
Sweeney addressed a large overflow meeting while Mr. Jackson 
spoke at the opera house. They afterward exchanged places, 
and Mr. Jackson made his fourth speech that day ! 

Some days of this campaign fairly equaled the famous trips made 
by Governor McKinley in Ohio. Indeed, they were much more 
fatiguing, for while the Ohio man rode at ease in a special train, 


the Iowa man was subjected to all the inconveniences of travel in 
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crowded day coaches. In all, Mr. Jackson made sixty-four 
speeches in fifty-seven different counties. In the first and second 
districts he spoke in every county, and along the main trunk lines, 
hardly a county seat was missed. 

Perhaps the largest meeting of the campaign was held at Bed- 
ford, Taylor county. We reached that place about eight o’clock 
in the evening, having driven nine miles. As we approached the 
town, from a distance, the sky looked as though an immense con- 
flagration was taking place. An extensive torchlight procession 
met the nominee at the outskirts of the city. When we reached 
the main streets we found them alive with people. The meeting 
was to have been held in the opera house, but as this was filled 
without making an appreciable difference in the size of the crowd 
in the streets, the committeemen urged Mr. Jackson to speak out 
of doors. He consented and the meeting was held in the court 
house square, the speaker standing upon the steps of the court 
house. ‘The spectacle was almost weird, as one looked back over 
the vast crowd, lighted up here and there by the glare of a torch 
until the dusky forms grew indistinct in the shadows of the trees. 

An occurrence at Iowa City had its amusing side. The com- 
mittee had been misinformed as to the hour of the candidate’s 
arrival, and when the midnight train rolled in, a sub-commit- 
tee with a fine turnout were in line awaiting their guest. An 
elderly and dignified gentleman alighted from the train, and was 
approached with the question: ‘‘Is this Mr. Jackson?’’ The 
question was as courteously answered in the affirmative. The gen- 
tleman addressed was handed into the carriage and without further 
remark driven to the St. James Hotel, where he registered and 
was shown to the room that had been assigned to his namesake. 
The evening before, a committee of young ladies had gone to the 
room assigned .to Mr. Jackson and elaborately decorated it with 
flowers, and upon the pillow had placed a horseshoe of roses. 
When shown to the room, thus decorated, the stranger remarked 
to the bell-boy that he wished to see the clerk, as there must be 
some mistake. The clerk asked if his name was Jackson. 
He said it was. ‘‘ Well,’’ said the clerk, ‘‘this room has been 
engaged for you by your Republican friends.’’ ‘‘ The devil it 
has!’’ said the elderly gentleman. ‘‘I’m not Frank Jackson, 
I’m a traveling man, and I vote in Illinois!’’ He was shown to 


another room. 
Early in the campaign Mr. Sidney A. Foster was forced to 
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take the stump as a substitute for Mr. Jackson. I recall one such 
occurrence with a smile — now that it is all over. Mr. Jackson 
and the writer had parted company at De Witt and were to meet 
at Ellsworth, Hamilton county, where he was to address an after- 
noon meeting. Arriving at Ellsworth, I found Mr. Jackson had 
not yet made his appearance and, ten minutes before the last train 
was due, a telegram was received saying that on account of heavy 
rains he had missed his train and would be unable to fill the 
appointment. Thinking that there was nothing for me to do, I 
took the train intending to return to Des Moines. At Jewell 
Junction, four miles distant, I met Mr. Foster, who was on his 
way to the northern part of the state, and told him he must get 
off and make a speech. I then explained that at Ellsworth there 
were over three thousand people expecting to hear Jackson, who 
was unable to come, and that Ralph Beaumont, a Populist speaker, 
was on the ground and if left alone he might do harm. After 
much urging Mr. Foster consented to come. We drove over to 
the picnic grounds and I informed the committee that a speaker 
had been found who would take Jackson’s place. When Mr. 
Beaumont heard that he was to have opposition he determined, 
as was afterward evident, that the second speaker must speak after 
nightfall if at all. It was a cold, rainy day, and after Mr. Beau- 
mont had spoken for two hours the crowd, largely Republican, 
began to show signs of uneasiness, but the speaker was unrelent- 
ing. Mr. Foster grew nervous. The president of the meeting 
hemmed and hawed to attract the speaker’s attention, and several 
impatient Republicans had their watches out to sge that he did 
not run over time. Finally the longed-for moment came, and the 
anxious committeemen tugged at Beaumont'’s coat-tails and called 
‘*time ;’’ but the speaker calmly turned and informed them that 
according to his own watch he had nine minutes left. After this 
no further attempt was made to stop the brilliant gentleman's 
flow of oratory. 

But all things have an end; and at last Mr. Foster took the 
platform. There was quite a heavy shower at the time, and he 
only intended paying his respects to the first speaker and sitting 
down ; but the crowd had become excited and shouted ‘‘ go on,’’ 
‘*go on,’’ and the redoubtable ‘‘ Sid.’’ catching the inspiration 
of the moment, spoke for twenty minutes longer, utterly regard- 
less of the raindrops that splattered and splashed upon his wavy 
locks! Immediately after the speech we drove to Jewell Junction, 
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and were soon en route for Des Moines, feeling conscious that a 
pretty good day’s work had been done. 

We entered upon our last week with feelings of relief, checking 
off the meetings as a prisoner might count the last days of his 
captivity. Finally the last day arrived, and the last meeting was 
held. It was at Cedar Rapids, and the Republicans there had 
determined upon making the meeting ‘‘the grandest rally of the 
campaign.’’ There was no ostentatious display, with no fire- 
works, no multiplicity of bands and glare of torches. But the 
immense crowd lining the streets for blocks and the band of vet- 
erans who escorted the young candidate to the opera house gave 
the occasion a dignity to which no amount of campaign pyrotech- 
nics could have added. The wise ones, who always secure the 
best seats an hour or more in advance, were the only ones, save 
his veteran escort, who heard Mr. Jackson that night, for when 
the crowd realized that it was time to go into the opera house they 
found a cordon of policemen barring the entry and turning the 
people from the door. The writer was obliged to present his cre- 
dentials before he could get past this guard. Entering, so great 
was the crowd he found every inch of standing room taken and 
upon the stage a large body-guard of Union veterans. ‘The veter- 
ans heartily joined in the war songs with which the meeting was 
opened, and when Mr. Jackson appeared they fairly went wild with 
shouts and cheers. The speaker then stepped forward amidst an 
uproar of applause. It may have been the applause of the veter- 
ans behind him ; it may have been the large audience in front ; it 
may have been the sight of his wife and son, as they smiled 
encouragement to him from one of the boxes, or it may have been 
the thought that this was the last of the struggle, that the fight 
was nearly over, and the victory all but won,— which it was I 
cannot tell,— but, at any rate, Mr. Jackson fairly surpassed him- 
self that evening. The writer, who had heard the speech, in 
substance, full sixty times before, found himself listening with 
eager interest to the old sentences which, that night, seemed 
clothed with a new energy and a new force and meaning. 

This speech concluded, the short yet seemingly long campaign 
was ended. The reader can, perhaps, imagine the intense interest 
with which, on the following night, we waited for the verdict of 
the people of Iowa, to learn whether those weeks of labor and 
anxiety had ‘‘told,’’ or had gone for naught. 
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CCORDING tothe most reliable histories, lowa yet lacks three years 

of being fifty years old, and there are still living many of the old set- 

tlers who can well remember the time when she was first admitted to the 

Union. And, in view of all that has been accomplished since that date, it 

seems little short of marvelous to a newcomer to refle¢t that he is traveling 

ground that less than half a century ago was over-run with Indians and 

herds of wild game; that in that short time the lowest condition of barbar- 
ism has given place to the highest type of civilization. 

But there is a special and all-sufficient reason why the moral and 
material progress of the people has been so rapid and substantial. The 
first settlers were, as a rule, men and women who, in their youth, had been 
trained in the schools and academies of the Eastern states, and it was only 
natural that they should at an early day take measures to provide their 
children with opportunities for enjoying the same benefits. 

Fortunately for the young state, the Congress of the United States had, in 
the year 1840, passed an act providing that a grant of land to the extent of 
two townships, about forty-six thousand acres, should be set apart for the 
use and support of a university whenever the territory should become a 
state. And of this bounty the people were not slow to avail themselves. 
Iowa was admitted to the Union December 28, 1846. On the 24th of Feb- 
ruary following, the first Legislature passed an act to locate and establish a 
State University, and this aét received the approval of the Governor on the 
following day. 

The actual location of the University was the result of a compromise. 
In accordance with a provision of the legislative assembly of the territory 
of Iowa, the site upon which Iowa City to-day stands had been selected for 
the territorial capital by three commissioners appointed for the purpose, 
and this particular site was agreed upon because of its central location. 
But when the territory became a state and thereby very largely extended 
its boundaries, and more especially since by that time the stream of set- 
tlers had pushed its way far out toward the western border, it was soon 
seen that a new and more centrally located capital would have to be 
founded. Very naturally this project was vigorously opposed by the peo- 
ple of the eastern part of the state. But the advocates of the change 
carried the day and Iowa City was placated by being given the Uniyersity, 
the act of the legislature, already referred to, specifying ‘‘that the public 
buildings at Iowa City, together with the ten acres of land on which the 
same are situated, be, and the same are, hereby granted for the use of 
said University.’ 

Whilst we cannot but admire the pluck of the early settlers and their 
sturdy struggle to secure the means of education for their children, it is, 
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nevertheless, very evident that they were by no means extravagant in their 
notions as to the nature of the institution which they were about to found, 
since it was further provided that ‘‘the said University shall, so soon as it 
shall be in the enjoyment of revenue from the said grant and donations at 
the rate of two thousand dollars per annum; commence and continue the 
instruction, free of charge, of fifty students annually in the theory and 
practice of teaching, as well as in such branches of learning as shall be 
deemed best calculated for the preparation of said students for the busi- 
ness of common school teaching.’’ Two thousand dollars was certainly 
not a very large income for a state university, especially when it was com- 
pelled to give free tuition to fifty pupils,—and Harvard College had been 
begun on a much smaller foundation,— but the early settlers were men of 
unbounded hopes, and were evidently of the opinion that the revenue 
from the princely domain, granted for the purpose by the general govern- 
ment, would be amply sufficient to maintain an institution of the highest 
rank for all time. 

The removal of the Capital from Iowa City, provided for by the First. 
General Assembly, did not take place until eleven years had passed, 
and the building intended for the University was not turned over to the 
proper authorities until the latter part of 1857. Meanwhile the funds of the 
new institution accumulated slowly. Land was cheap and plenty, and the 
trustees were not inclined to sell at the low rates then ruling. Nevertheless 
some sales were made from time to time ; and in the spring of 1855, when 
the permanent fund amounted to very nearly sixty thousand dollars, it was 
decided to make a beginning, and in the same year the first session was 
held in the Mechanics’ Institute, now the old hospital. 

The records of those days are unfortunately very meager, but the begin- 
ning of the infant institution was a very modest one, as may be inferred 
from the fact that the instructing force during the first term consisted of 
three individuals —a professor of mathematics, a professor of languages, 
and the principal of the preparatory department. In the autumn of the 
same year a more elaborate program was adopted. Nine departments, 
as they were styled, were established; instruction was to be given in 
ancient and modern languages, in moral and intellectual philosophy, in 
history, in natural philosophy, and in chemistry ; and to these were added a 
normal school and a preparatory department, and a separate professor was 
to be assigned to each department. Seven professors were ele¢ted by the 
board of trustees, but the majority of the number did not assume their 
duties, as the records show that they drew no pay, and the number of stu- 
dents in attendance is roughly stated at from seventy-five to one hundred. 
The opening was evidently premature, and after struggling along for three 
years, in 1858 the doors of the University were closed to all students except 
those in the normal department. Two years later, in September, 1860, 
the plan of work having been thoroughly recast, the University reopened 
with a collegiate, a normal, and a preparatory department. At the close of 
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the year the reports showed that there had been one hundred and seventy- 
three students in attendance, of whom, however, only twenty-two were 
enrolled in the collegiate department. 

In the third of a century that has elapsed since the reorganization, 
the University has made steady and substantial, if not rapid, progress. 
That it has not been able to do more for the people of the state is entirely 
due to the fact that its resources have been by no means ample. Its orig- 
inal endowment has never netted more than about seventeen thousand dol- 
lars per annum, and additional aid from the state has bgen but sparingly 
given. Nevertheless, it is vastly different from the University of the early 
days. In 1866 the number of students reported for the previous year was 
six hundred and sixty-eight, of whom, however, by far the greater number 
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were in the preparatory and normal departments ; the number of collegiate 
students only reaching the hundred mark two years later. 

Since those days, the character of the work of the University has entirely 
changed. The grade of instruction in the collegiate department has been 
steadily raised ; the normal and preparatory departments have been long 
since abolished, and from time to time the several professional departments 
have been added. To-day nearly one thousand students are attending its 
various departments, under the instruction of eighty professors, assistants, 
and teachers of all grades. The former legislative halls, that rang with the 
eloquence of the early law makers, are now crowded with young men 
busily engaged in the work of fitting themselves for the practice of the 
legal profession. The Old Capitol has become the Central Building, and is 
flanked on either side by two other buildings, all of considerable size, and 
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all crowded to their utmost capacity. The grounds surrounding the build- 
ings were long ago enclosed and a considerable number of trees planted, 
and the result has been that the University campus is certainly one of the 
most charming spots in the state. Wandering through the various build- 
ings, one comes upon lecture and recitation rooms of various sizes ; labora- 
tories for practical work in all of the known sciences; libraries, general 
and special ; draughting rooms ; museums ; shops; clinical operating rooms 
for the medical and dental departments ; offices, etc., all provided with 
every available apparatus and accessory for the proper prosecution of the 
particular work for which they are designed. 

On account of its historic interest, and its central position on the 
campus, the Old Capitol naturally claims the first attention of visitors to 
the University. But of all the others the Science Building will best repay 
a careful inspection. There are to be found the geological and botanical 
collections, and the natural history museum, al! of which have grown with 
amazing rapidity since the day when a local habitation was provided for 
them. Eight years ago the building was completed. When it was first 
occupied the whole of the upper floor was assigned to the natural history 
museum. For a short time the museum was decidedly bare, and it looked 

very much as if a great deal of valuable space had been wasted. But that 
condition of affairs did not last long. Members of the faculty, students, 
and numerous friends’ of the University went to work with a most com- 
mendable ardor ; singlé specimens, and whole collections were turned over 
to the care of the cutator ; expeditions to various parts of the continent 
were organized by. thé curator for the sake of colleéting specimens, and 
the result is that’ in less than eight years the museum contains a most 
varied and valuable assortment of material for study, and that both cellar 
and attic must be used to store a large amount of specimens which there is 
no room to display. 

During the past five or six years no less than fifteen expeditions in the 
interest of biological research have gone out from the University, most of 
them aided by the University authorities, and all of them with its sanction 
| and encouragement. And every one of these expeditions has added more 
or less to the number and value of the collections in the museum, as well 

as to the knowledge of the organic life found in the various regions visited. 
P Of all of these expeditions perhaps the most interesting was last sum- 
mer’s ‘‘ Bahama Expedition,’’ of which the following sketch is condensed 
| from the report of Professor Nutting who was in charge during the entire 
trip. 

Biological work in an inland university is carried on at a certain disadvantage 
on account of the remoteness of salt water with its multitudes of interesting forms 
of animal and vegetable life, most of which have no representation in fresh water. 
| Although several small expeditions had gone from the University to the sea shore 

for the purpose of collecting and preserving marine animals for use in the labora- 
tory and class-room, it was finally decided to make an entirely new departure on 


educational lines, namely: to organize an expedition which should enable a con- 
siderable number of students to study the various forms of marine life in the West 
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Indian region, the richest field for marine work in the world, and to charter and fit 
up a vessel as a floating biological laboratory for this purpose. The University had 
no funds for such a purpose, but it could supply a good equipment for biological 
work from its laboratories, and a good working library. Aside from this the appro- 
priations for current expenses to the biological and zoological laboratories were 
drawn upon for about four hundred dollars to meet the expense of dredging appli- 
ances and the material for collecting marine specimens. All other expenses, 
including the chartering of the vessel, wages of captain and crew, provisions, 
transportation of the party to and from the sea coast, port charges, etc., were met 
by the individual members of the expedition. 

Among the first applicants for places on the expedition were two young ladies. 
Upon consultation it was decided to admit them, provided the party was accom- 


panied by a suitable chaperon, on the ground that, as the ladies had proved their 





CENTRAL BUILDING—THE OLD STATE CAPITOL. 


** The former legislative halls, that rang with the eloquence of the early law-makers, are now crowded with 
young men busily engaged in the work of fitting themselves for the practice of the legal profession." 


ability to do a. good work as the men in the class-room and laboratory, and as the 
University is a co-educational institution, it would be inconsistent to debar ladies 
who had shown ability in biological work from advantages which were to be offered 
tomen. During the winter and spring of 1892-93 the plans for the expedition were 
carefully matured; a suitable sailing vessel, a schooner of one hundred aad fifteen 
tons, Was obtained, and a reliable skipper employed; the dredging equipment was 
planned with great care; the most of the dredges, trawls, etc., were made by the 
engineering students at the mere cost of material; a good working laboratory was 
fitted up in the hold of the vessel; dissecting and compound microscopes were pro- 
vided, and a library of marine zoological works was sent on board. On deck was 
placed the hoisting machine, worked by hand, with three hundred fathoms of wire 
rope. 
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The expedition, comprising a party of twenty, sailed from Baltimore on the 
afternoon of May 5th. After a rather rough passage of seven days, during which 
most of the party were disabled by sea-sickness, the “‘ Emily E. Johnson” dropped 
anchor at Egg Island, Bahamas, where a day was spent in shore and shoal water 
collecting. The expedition then set sail for Havana, crossing the ‘‘Great Bahama 
Bank,” a submerged plateau of great extent. Here the first dredging was under- 
taken, more for the purpose of getting used to working the dredges than for speci- 
mens. The result, however, proved not only the satisfactory nature of the 
equipment, but the great richness of the bank as a field for zoological expeditions, 
many of the most valuable specimens secured during the trip being taken at this 
time. Havana was reached on May 2Iist. Two days were occupied in visiting the 
city and in obtaining permission of the Cuban authorities to carry on the work of 
the expedition. The letters furnished by the United States Department of State 
secured every concession asked for and most courteous treatment from the 
officials. 

One of the main objects of the expedition was to secure, if possible, a series of 
the much prized modern crinoids of the genus pentacrinus. None but the most 
expensively equipped government expeditions had hitherto been able to dredge 
these rare and interesting animals, and many of the most eminent authorities pre- 
dicted the failure of our attempt. Noscientific dredging had ever been attempted 
at such depths without the use of steam for propelling the vessel and hoisting the 
dredge. TheS. U. I. expedition had nosteam, but Captain Flowers had spent his life 
in dredging in shallow water with a sailing vessel, and the members of the expedi- 
tion had plenty of faith and muscle. Thus equipped, a magnificent series of about 
one hundred and fifty specimens of pentacrinus was dredged from depths varying 
from one hundred and fifty to two hundred and fifty fathoms. The hoisting appara- 
tus was acomplete success. Greatly encouraged by this achievement, the party sailed 
for its next station at Bahia Honda, a Cuban port about thirty miles west of Havana. 
It had been the intention to do some land work at this point, but the local authori- 
ties. were so suspicious, evidently considering the party a filibustering expedition, 
that they were not allowed to work on land beyond thirty yards from the water 
line. However, three days were profitably spent at that point, after which the 
party sailed for Key West, arriving there June 5th. There they were informed that 
all vessels coming from Havana wére compelled to lie in quarantine for fifteen days 
or to gotothe Dry Tortugas to be fumigated. So they accordingly sailed at once 
for the Tortugas, where they were most hospitably and courteously treated by the 
quarantine officials, and where large additions were made to the material already 
collected. Two weeks were then spent on the Pourtales Plateau, where large num- 
bers of corals, hydroids, crustaceans, and echinoderms were obtained, as well as 
sharks, dolphins, and other large fish. On July Ist, the “‘ Emily E. Johnson” cleared 
from Key West for Governor’s Harbor, Eleuthera, a port in the British West Indies, 
thence to Spanish Wells. After a short visit to Little San Salvador, the expedition 
started on the homeward voyage, reaching Baltimore in eight days. A carload of 
valuable specimens, loaded by the members of the party, reached Iowa City 
in safety. The expedition was remarkable for the absence of any cases of serious 
illness, storms, or mishaps of any kind. From an educational standpoint, it was a 
marked success, and each member found unprecedented opportunities for learning 
and the whole party worked with enthusiasm. 


At the present moment the University has two of its recent graduates in 
distant fields, engaged in the work of collecting ; Mr. Charles L. Smith, of 
the class of ’91, making botanical collections in Southern Mexico and Gua- 
temala, and Mr. Frank Russell, of the class of ’92, in the Arétic regions, 
colleéting especially mammals and birds. 
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Mr. Russell started for the Saskatchewan river in the summer of 1892, 
and spent the winter in that region in order to accustom himself to the use 
of snow-shoes and dog-sledges. From there he forwarded a collection of 
over four hundred specimens, which arrived in excellent condition, accom- 
panied by a full and carefully prepared report containing a great amount of 
information concerning the habits, legends, religion, etc., of the Swampy 
Cree Indians, and the natural history of the animals of that region. 

In the spring of 1893, Mr. Russell traveled over four hundred miles on 
snow-shoes to Winnipeg, where he got together his outfit for the serious 
work before him. From there he proceeded to Fort McLeod, at the foot- 
hills of the Rocky mountains, thence down the Athabasca river with a 
number of Hudson’s Bay officials, reaching Fort Chippewayan after a jour- 
ney involving great exposure and peril. Proceeding northward, he reached 








SCENE ON CLEAR CREEK, NEAR THE UNIVERSITY. 


Fort Rae, on Great Slave lake, July 12th. The last word from him is con- 
tained in a letter dated July 15th, in which he states that he was about to 
start for Great Bear lake, in company with the Great Bear chiefs. It was 
his intention to spend the present winter near Great Bear lake, where he 
expected to form a permanent camp and stock it with game and fish before 
the winter set in. During the winter be intended to make a determined 
effort to secure specimens of the nearly extinét musk-ox, as well as rein- 
deer and all other animals of that region. In the spring, he hopes to reach 
the shores of the Polar sea, in order to collect the sea birds that breed in 
that region in the early summer. As cold weather approaches, he will 
make his way southward, reaching home in the winter of 1894-5. 

How many of us would be willing to bury ourselves in the dreary wastes 
of the Arétic regions for two years and a half? And if the University has 
at its command men of such pluck and endurance, is it any wonder that 
its museum is already full to overflowing ? 
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Two years ago, the new Chemical Laboratory Building, constructed at a 
cost of fifty thousand dollars, was completed, and at once occupied. The 
facilities thus afforded for instruction and praétical work in chemical science 
are at the present time enjoyed by over three hundred students, who may 
be found working in the various laboratories at all times of the day. 

Another building closely connected with the University, though, strictly 
speaking, not a university building, is Close Hall, the home of the Y. M. C. 
A. and the Y.W.C. A. This was also completed about two years ago, and 
was erected with funds secured entirely by subscriptions from the people of 








THE CHEMICAL LABORATORY, STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA, IOWA CITY. 


“Over three hundred students may be found working in the different laboratories.” 


Iowa City, graduates of the University, members of the faculty, and stu- 
dents. In this building the daily chapel exercises of the University are held ; 
rooms are provided for the meetings of the two Christian associations ; there 
are also a well stocked reading room, various reception rooms, a large and 
well equipped gymnasium, bath rooms, etc., and the recitation rooms of 
the Professor of Pedagogy and the Professor of Greek, who had been 
crowded out of the regular University buildings. 

Student life in Iowa City is usually a busy one, yet not entirely without 
its social distractions if one is so disposed. Years ago, before the Old 
Capitol was abandoned by the state authorities, the trustees of the Univer- 
sity had begun the erection of a building to be used as a dormitory, and it 
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was so occupied for a number of years. But it was soon found that the 
demand for recitation rooms was greater than the supply, and, as a conse- 
quence, the students were compelled to find quarters in the residences of 
Iowa City, a plan which they and their successors have followed up to the 
present time. Scattered through the town, the students are thus brought 
into more intimate contact with the citizens, and opportunities for pleasant 
social intercourse are by no means rare. And this is only natural, for the 
students are no longer boys and girls, but men and women; the 
youngest class of all, namely, the freshman class in the collegiate depart- 
ment, averaging nearly twenty years of age at the time of their admission. 














CLOSE HALL, STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA, IOWA CITY. 
“The home of the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A.” 


Athletics, of course, claim considerable attention. There is a general 
athletic association which has charge of foot-ball and base-ball, and looks 
after the proper representation of the University on the occasion of the Inter- 
collegiate State Field Day ; and there are, further, tennis clubs, a hare-and- 
hounds club, and a number of other similar organizations. 

Whilst the state has done much to further the interests of the University, 
it can readily be shown that the University in turn has more than repaid 
the obligation. Not to speak of the thousands of students who have pur- 
sued a partial course, and who thereby rendered themselves better fitted 
for the duties of citizenship, the University, in thirty-three years, has sent 
forth from her halls three thousand seven hundred and twenty-five grad- 
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uates. The beneficial influence of this large number of educated, 
intelligent men and women upon the life and character of Iowa and the 
Northwest can hardly be estimated, but none will deny that the influence 
has been for good, and that it has had much to do with the high state of 
civilization that we have already attained. University alumni are found ail 
over the state occupying positions of trust and honor ; school teachers, 
principals and superintendents, clergymen, lawyers, doétors, judges, 
engineers, a variety of honorable vocations, and everywhere serving as 
the leaders of the communities in which they dwell. More than a score 
have reached honorable positions on the bench. A half dozen have repre- 
sented the state in Congress. Of the members of the last three or four 
legislatures the University graduates have constituted ten per cent, or an 
average of fifteen at each session, and the University points with pride to 
the fact that the present Governor and Secretary of State are also on the 
list. 

The State University is yet a young institution. The record of her work 
is but a few pages of the history of comparatively recent times. But that 
her growth has been healthy and vigorous, and that she has accomplished 
a great deal for the pbuilding of the state which gave her being, will 
readily be admitted by all who have any knowledge of her circumstances. 


| HEAR THE SEA. 


By S. H. M. Byers. 


HEN Night has let her curtain down, 
And Darkness shuts the world from me, 
In yonder little fisher town 
I lie and listen to the sea. 


My windows open to the strand, 
I hear the sounding waters roll ; 

They beat the rocks, they wash the sand, 
Their breakers cross the light-house mole. 


And all the night, against the shore, 
* | hear their beat, but have no fear ; 
’Tis not alone the ocean’s roar, 

It is the voice of God I hear. 


Forever thus, O, sounding Sea ! 
The years perpetual come and go; 
Across Life’s bar they call to me, 
As constant as the ocean’s flow. 


And so it is in yonder town, 

When darkness falls across the lea, 
Where fisher folk go up and down, 

I lie and listen to the sea. 


On the Baltic, 1893. 
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“MAGAZINE DAY” IN THE HOME. 


By Grace WEstTcoTT BLACK. 


Finally, after waiting, O, so long! ‘‘ Magazine Day’’ had come. I hur- 
riedly tied the last bit of ribbon upon the handkerchief case I was making 
for Gwendolen’s Christmas present and, giving it a few ‘“‘love taps,’”’ much 
as I should have given her had she been present, I eagerly slipped away to 
the library. The fire in the little wood stove crackled invitingly and I 
hastily settled myself in my favorite rocker to enjoy the new magazines, 
some of which were yet wrapped in their sombre covers seemingly all 
unconscious of the delight they were now to give me. 

Carlos and I had long called a certain day of the month ‘‘ Magazine 
Day’’ because this was the one time of all others on which we were wont 
to enjoy a long quiet evening of keenest pleasure, cutting and reading the 
month’s magazines. The effeét of such an evening usually lasted for 
weeks, or even years, for we would nearly always make good resolutions 
—a few of which we kept, too!— prompted by some lofty sentiment we 
had read. Charming, isn’t it? that we can, if we will, come into daily con- 
taét with some form of exalted sentiment! And how it helps us! How it 
brightens and cheers us, and makes us forget our little ills and better com- 
prehend how much of good there is in the world ! 

I reached for my paper cutter—a special one no one dares use but 
myself — and while I was thinking of that very faét, with possibly a visible 
air of ownership, I said aloud: ‘‘ What a dear little friend you are to me! 
While you open the teeming pages of my magazines, you also open for 
me a new life—with a new list of delightful and helpful acquaintances ! 
You gently part the sealed lips of a mighty orator, or singer, whose words 
thrill me with every syllable, and, as you daintily crease the letter I have 
written, you fold in memories never to be forgotten, the perfume of which 
will, I am sure, long linger about its pages. 

I turn eagerly to the magazines spread all about me. Which shall I 
open first? A serious question! If the great editors and critics could see 
my choice they might place a low estimate upon my literary taste. (There’s 
the advantage of having a corner all to yourself. Then if you want to 
‘just peep into’’ the Ladies’ Home Journal and see what the new styles 
are, ‘‘while you’re getting settled,”’ no one is going to laugh and say: 
‘*T’m not surprised.’’) 

The Forum looks too stern. Without noting the contents, I can imag- 
ine its long articles on ‘‘The Tariff’’ and ‘‘The Race Problem,”’’ ‘‘ Shall 
Canada Be Annexed ?”’ etc., all of which are probably interesting to some- 
body at some time, but none of them can have the first part of my after- 
noon. ‘‘McClure’s’’ looks promising, but it’s uncertain just what I’ll find 
in it except ‘‘ Human Documents,”’ and haven’t I just slipped in here by 
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myself to escape the prattle of two or three of these? The Cosmopolitan 
promised an edition of three hundred thousand for December. I’m anx- 
ious to see what can sell three hundred thousand copies. But, right here 
beside it, is the dear old Century —the magazine I was “raised on,’’— 
hence, to start with any one but this would do violence to many years.of 
careful training. 

I again seize my paper knife and read on its open blade ‘‘I’ll open it.’’ 
‘All right,”’ say I, ‘‘you may ;”’ and as I place the edge between the 
first two uncut pages my mind turns back to my first introduction to mag- 
azines. 

* * * * * * * * * * * 

I was sitting on a little low stool under a queer high window in a retired 
corner of my father’s study. It was in a long narrow alcove, one side of 
which was lined with spacious oak shelves filled to overflowing with what 
seemed to my youthful fancy ‘‘the dryest looking books,’’ Hebrew Lexi- 
cons, Greek Grammars, somebody on the Psalms and thelike. But on the 
very top shelf were some little blue and white books which contained 
stories, each with a moral attached. Still I would have been glad to read 
them that lonely afternoon, if I could only have reached them. My little 
cretonne-covered stool was powerless to aid me in climbing to such heights. 
The study chair whirled and was altogether too treacherous to be trusted. 
I recalled with great distinctness former disastrous trials of its uncertain 
support. 

I looked longingly out of the window hoping to catch sight of my big 
brother, five years taller than I, who, I was sure, would be able to reach 
those coveted books. I did see him; but, dear me! there he was away 
down by the grape arbor! In desperation I again turned to the book 
shelves, and this time discovered sonrething hitherto unnoticed. It was a 
paper covered book, probably with long lists of names and figures attached, 
I scornfully thought. Nevertheless, I got it out, and on the cover, as if they 
had overflowed the printed pages, I did indeed find a list of names; but, 
to my surprise, they were the names of people with whom I was well ac- 
quainted and the words: ‘‘Send on to——”’ penciled at the top. It was an 
old number of Harper’s Magazine well nigh worn out with much handling. 
It had doubtless been passed around to all the readers whose names were on 
the cover, and possibly to some of their friends besides, and had finally 
been returned to the owner after ts long and many times delayed journey. 
But only an inconsiderate person would discard this brave old magazine 
because of its ragged edges and well thumbed pages. It deserved some- 
what the eulogy due the sturdy pioneer unto whom it had ministered so 
well—sowing the seed of desire for good literature. To me an old book— 
the older the better—is always the most interesting. In this instance | was 
more than interested, I was fascinated, charmed ; and when the summons 
came for our evening meal, it found me buried in an old heroic tale of love 
and war. Overcome at last by the urgent entreaties of my father, I did go 
to the table, but cared more for what he then told me than for the food. 
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‘* Tell me about magazines, papa,’’ I begged. ‘‘ Who prints them? How 
long have you been reading them? How many come to this town?” 
These and many more such questions followed each other in rapid succes- 
sion and were severally answered. 

‘*My recollection of magazines before I entered college,’’ he said, ‘is 
not at all distinct. When I was in the academy there were one or two, I 
think, but I was busy with my college preparations and, whatever may be 
said of the wisdom of the plan, I devoted my entire time to text books to 
the exclusion of literature. After I left Princeton and made for myself a 
home, we, your mother and I, began with the Atlantic Monthly. Soon 
after we changed to Harper’s, which periodical we have taken ever since.”’ 

My mother was also familiar with magazines, and after tea I urged her 
to tell me what she knew about them. It was then that ! first heard of 
The Family Magazine, which started away back in 1836, ‘‘ when they put a 
‘k’ on every word ending in ‘ic,’ and did many other queer things.’’ She 
told me also of Godey’s Fashion Magazine and of The Ladies’ Repository. 
These used to come to one or two families in a town, and would afterward 
serve almost everyone else who cared anything for such literature. The 
illustrations were few and, as compared with our splendid engravings of 
to-day, they were very poor. The subjects treated were many of them 
abstract and written upon in such a way as to continually remove the real 
truth farther from you. 

* * * * * * * * * * * 

As my mind lingered, enjoying this reverie, I had involuntarily cut the 
pages of my favorite magazine, and had begun to contrast the numbers of 
my early recollection with the teeming pages before me. Literature, Art, 
Science, the Household, all skilfully treated and charmingly illustrated. 
Instead of a few numbers reaching every town and city, hundreds of thous- 
ands are mailed every month, and these brighten myriad homes. Instead of 
being a minor home feature, the magazine now stands chief among the lit- 
erary factors in the home, and on its pages the ablest scholars, the most 
talented authors and the most successful artists are proud to place their 
names. Our old name, ‘‘ Magazine Day,” is scarcely adequate now, as it 
takes nearly all the month to read our numerous periodicals. And yet the 
desire for magazine literature is not satisfied, as note the splendid welcome 
everywhere given this latest comer into our homes, THE MIDLAND 
MONTHLY. 











CLUBS AND CLUB WORK. 


By Mrs. LILLIAN Monk, B. L., 
PRESIDENT OF THE WOMAN’S CLUB,, NEVADA, IOWA. 


Almost fifty years have rolled away since Margaret Fuller uttered her 
eloquent appeal in behalf of women in the Nineteenth century, and urged 
in winged words that, irrespective of sex, the first objec in life is to grow. 
Since that time there has been established a net-work of clubs stretching 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and having for their aim the advancement 
of woman. Nor is this movement confined to America. Like the tidal 
wave, it has swept around the globe, and a Sorosis Club is teaching even 
far-off India that ‘‘the world was made for women also.”’ 

These organizations are among the most significant features of modern 
times, and have done perhaps more than any other agency to lift women 
out of the atmosphere of petty, sordid details, and to give them an outlook 
into that large other world which lies beyond their own immediate horizon. 
In their choice of work the different clubs show marked individuality. 
Conversational Clubs train their members in what may be considered almost 
the finest of the fine arts. In Tourist Clubs hundreds of women, confined 
by circumstances to one spot, have circumnavigated the globe in their fire- 
side travels, and come back to their native land laden with pleasant and 
precious riches. Others are devoted to the study of Shakspeare, and 
realize for themselves how the hearts of the old Elizabethans must have 
burned within them as this great discerner of human thoughts and motives 
unrolled his magic canvas before their eyes. Still others attempt to scale 
the steep and thorny heights of Robert Browning’s poetry. The Woman’s 
Club with which I am identified prefers a varied program. It has consid- 
ered the Origin of Nations and. the condition of Ireland. It has followed 
the fortunes of Arctic explorers in the frozen North, and of Mexico and 
Africa in the sunny South. It has sympathized with the pure and elevated 
teachings of Buddha, and with the lofty faith of the Jew. Nor has it for- 
gotten to pay due tribute to Art and Music and Poetry, to the Work and 
Advancement of Woman, to Capital and Labor, as well as to the Great 
Exposition which has drawn so many strangers within our gates. But 
whatever the outward diversity in divers communities, these quiet, unpre- 
tentious Women’s’Clubs are becoming-centers from which wholesome and 
elevating influences flow out in every direction. Their multiplication and 
extension will do much to lessen the truth of Philip Gilbert Hammerton’s 
statement that the majority of women are not superior, either in knowledge 
or discipline of the mind, at the age of fifty to what they were at the age of 
twenty-five. 

Out in the world, wrestling with the problems of business, social and 
political life, our sons, brothers and husbands have ample opportunity for 
mental growth and expansion. To the end that we be not left behind in 
the onward march, or become, as age creeps on, like barnacles. which 
incrust the hull of a ship and impede its progress, we urge the maintenance 
of Woman’s Clubs. ‘They are landmarks in the progress of our best civil- 
ization, as well as resting places for the climber.’’ 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


A CHARACTER STUDY. 


A reliable biography of a statesman is a service to the state. The first 
authorized life of Samuel J. Kirkwood has appeared.* Its author and pub- 
lisher is the Hon. H. W. Lathrop, of Iowa City, for nearly forty years an 
intimate friend of the War Governor. ‘‘The Life and Times of Samuel J. 
Kirkwood ”’ is to pioneer Iowans a review of their commonwealth’s his- 
tory, part of which they are. To the younger generation who have not 
before made astudy of our war history the records and utterances brought 
together in this book are full of. interest. This work is not the finished 
product of a trained Hitferateur. It is typographically not all that we could 
wish. As a literary work it is lacking in perspective. Its filling in of 
details is rather more chronological than biographical. The highly finished 
life of Kirkwood remains for some twentieth century writer who, profiting 
by the conscientious labors of Mr. Lathrop, will give to this career the per- 
spective which art and time together impart. But the book before us is for 
this generation the only work upon this interesting subjeét, and is of great 
historical value, especially to Iowans. 

A complete book of biography, as distin& from a biographical sketch, 
is one in which the author’s views, opinions and personality are in large 
measure subordinated toa conscientious portrayal of the subjeé, as that 
personage stands revealed in his own aéts and utterances. Mr. Cross’s 
admirable life of George Eliot is little more than an autobiography, so well 
has the literary executor and editor run together the story of the novelist’s 
life, as told by herself chiefly in letters to friends.’ Stopford Brooke’s life 
of the great English preacher, Frederick W. Robertson, is an ideal biog- 
raphy in that Mr. Brooke wisely subordinates his own large abilities to a 
conscientious purpose to let the man tell his own story. 

The first thought of the critic in turning over the pages of this life of 
Kirkwood is that, being chiefly documentary, it therefore lacks tone and 
color. Later, the conclusion is reached that the book’s supposed weakness 
is its strength. Within these pages, for the first time grouped in chrono- 
logical order, are the more important acts and utterances of one of the most 
picturesque and strongest characters developed by the War of the Rebel- 
lion, also scenes and incidents which throw side-lights upon the heroic 
epoch of our country’s history. : 

The character unconsciously self-pictured in this biography is a rugged 
one, and yet withal so gentle that, but for the trying experiences which 
proved its greatness, it might have been mistakenly thought to be weak. 
* Life and Times of Samuel J. Kirkwood, Iowa’s War Governor, by H. W. Lathrop, libra- 


rian of the State Historical Society of Iowa ; 480 pages; 13 full page illustrations ; 
price, $3.75. Address the author and publisher at Iowa City, Iowa. 
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While chara¢ter is not the net product of experience, it is greatly modified 
by circumstance. Unpromising as were the beginnings of this career, the 
very elements of discouragement in those beginnings proved to be elements 
of strength. The barefooted boy who, sent after the cows on frosty morn- 
ings, was wont to “‘ warm his feet by standing upon the warm spots where 
the cows had lain over night,’’ and the War Governor, making a virtue of 
all kinds of necessities and ever prolific in expedients, are evidently one 
and the same. The youth who walked three miles twice a day to attend 
school, that he might pursue the study of the classics, and the indefatigable 
commander-in-chief of Iowa’s volunteer forces, are clearly identical; and 
the masterly state papers of Iowa’s War Governor reveal the fact that the 
scholarly youth knew what was to be found at the end of his long drill in 
the classics. 

Then, too, the varied experiences of this man! How well they fitted 
him for the various responsibilities to which he was called! First, we find 
him a farmer’s boy ; next, a student of the classics ; then a drug clerk, at 
the same time the leading mind in a debating society ; after that a country 
school teacher, at times doing chores for his board, and later boarding 
around ; then, an Ohio pioneer, sleeping upon the puncheon floor of a log 
cabin ; after more teaching, a store clerk and assistant tavern-keeper ; soon 
thereafter, a law student, working part of the time in the county clerk’s 
office ; then, junior partner of a law firm ; prosecuting attorney ; member 
of the Ohio Constitutional Convention of 1850; a settler in Iowa, and for 
years thereafter a farmer, miller and general storekeeper ;—all these 
experiences prior to the political career around which is grouped the war 
history of the State of Iowa ! 

There was not a heart-throb of joy or of sorrow in the humblest home 
but found response from this man’s all-including sympathy. There was not 
a censure upon his course which this plain man of the people could not 
fully understand and considerately meet. There was not a man living, 
however high his official position, whom he feared to face, or from whom 
he withheld the word that needed to be said. Noman ever stood before 
the people as a candidate for their suffrages and more bravely spoke unwel- 
come truths. Let a few illustrations suffice. 

At a political meeting held in Des Moines, in the fall of 1861, himself a 
candidate for reélection, Governor Kirkwood, with impressive earnestness 
far removed from the story-telling governor his enemies were wont to 
picture, used such plain words as these: ‘‘ Upon you and each one of you 
the Administration leans for support, and, I say it plainly and boldly, you 
are not standing by that Administration as you should stand by it.’”’ He 
then told them of his own protested notes, given for funds advanced the 
state, and asked them if that was the kind of treatment to accord their chief 
executive! He coolly added that if they did not like what he said, they 
knew their remedy. 

In 1863, when there were some threats of resistance to the proposed 
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draft, the Governor addressed a Dubuque audience, and, referring to his 
recent visit to South English, said: ‘‘If it becomes necessary for me to 
come here to Dubuque on the same errand, I shall not bring any d/ané car- 
tridges here.”’ 

A kindlier phase of his nature appears in his West Union speech, in 
September, 1863. After an intensely earnest argument against a compro- 
mise policy, the Governor relaxed into a vein of pleasantry in which, among 
other things, he advised the girls to‘wait and marry soldiers, and added: 
“‘T had a little talk with the boys back of Vicksburg, and told them that all 
the prettiest and best Iowa girls were going to wait until they got home.’’ 
Then, after more pleasantries, he resumed his serious tone and in fatherly 
admonition said to them: ‘‘The man who is false to his country, mark my 
word for it, cannot be true to you.”’ 

In several respects Lincoln and Kirkwood were, as it seems to us, strik- 
ingly alike. That is a notable picture given in the Governor’s account of an 
interview with President Lincoln, in which the Iowan protested against 
McClellan’s retention at the head of the army. ‘‘Mr. Lincoln smiled in 
his genial way, and said : ‘You Iowa people, then, judge generals as you 
do lawyers, by their success in trying cases.’ I replied: ‘ Yes, something 
like that. The lawyer who is always losing his cases, especially when he 
is right and has justice on his side, don’t get much practice in Iowa.’ ”’ 

The man stands well revealed in the Governor’s letters to his nephew, 
Kirkwood Clark. One, written during the first busy month of his career 
as Governor, contains these words of counsel: ‘‘You must not use your 
position to put down any one who is weaker than yourself, either mentally 
or physically, but rather to support and defend such—in short, you must use 
your influence to see that the righ? is done at all times and under ail circum- 
stances, and you must not allow anything to make you flinch from seeing 
it done.’’ 

The similarity we find between Governor Kirkwood and President 
Lincoln is not alone in a possession of the story-teller’s gift or the power of 
illustration to a remarkable degree; it is to be found also in the solemn 
earnestness which at times made their words electrical — the almost mono- 
syllabic eloquence of simple greatness. 

Recent inaugural ceremonies recall the event of thirty-two years ago, at 
the old Capitol in Des Moines, the second inaugural of Governor Kirk- 
wood. The air was tremulous with notes of preparation for the life or death 
struggle of the Nation. That was no time for pleasantries or mere com- 
pliments. Like Lincoln’s second inaugural, this address embodied not only 
exhortation but also prayer and prophecy. A whole year before President 
Lincoln issued his Emancipation Proclamation, Governor Kirkwood, in 
this inaugural, with unanswerable argument reasoned that slavery should 
not longer be protected, but, as the corner-stone of the Rebellion, must be 
destroyed. He then reverted to the paramount duty of the hour: ‘‘We 
must give up the idea of money-making to a great extent until this war is 
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over ; we must be content to devote to the preservation of the country a 
portion of all the surplus we have been accustomed to lay up in years gone 
by. We may be compelled to do as our fathers and mothers did, clothe 
ourselves as they did with the products of their farms and their own hands. 
What then? Our men will be none the less brave, loyal and loving ; our 
women, none the less true-hearted, lovely and beloved.’’ The address 
closes with these soul-stirring and prophetic words: ‘‘We are awaiting 
patiently but with beating hearts fur the day when the great battle shall be 
fought ; listening intently — but oh, how anxiously !—for the battle shout 
‘God for the right!’ which will on that day roll from the battlefield from 
the brave men who will be privileged there to rally around our dear old 
flag and strike in its defense, and we are trusting humbly and confidently 
that because they will strike for the right, the God of battles will give us 
the victory !”’ 

No wonder the veterans and war-time citizens of Iowa love and revere 
the old War Governor. On their march the soldiers felt his sympathy 
attending them, and after nearly every great battle they saw his comforting 
presence on the field and in the hospital. In every crisis at home — Indian 
raids, bushwhackers’ invasions, an empty treasury, resistance to authority, 
surplusage of enlisted men and scarcity of food and clothing — always and 
in unexpectedly resultful ways, he proved himself equal to the emergency. 

Viewing this interesting life in the light of comparison, it is hard to find 
in the whole range of American history a public career which can stand 
alongside that of Samuel J. Kirkwood in approximate completeness ; and 
that, too, without a blot upon his reputation, and with no offset of blunders 
vitally impairing his usefulness or seriously affecting the state. 


* 
* *x 


POETRY AND PROSE. 


“It 1s said that Virgil wrote the twelve books of the A£neid in prose, 
and then turned them into verse as the inspiration came to him.’’ The 
critic from whom we quote pronounces this test supreme, declaring that 
‘*what is not worth reading in prose is not worth reading in verse’’ ; and, 
practicing upon his rule, he proceeds to turn a verse of Prairie Songs 
into prose, and in this form finds it wanting. 

Let us see if this be indeed a test. Apply it to Virgil’s Bucolics and 
Géorgics, and what have we left? Little but platitude interspersed with 
silliness ; and yet some of the world’s best critics find more to praise in 
this simpler verse than in the AZneid. Of all the famous verse-makers 
since verse-making began, perhaps the prosiest is Virgil as revealed in the 
fEneid. Book after book of this epic was evidently written long after the 
poet had despaired of ever receiving a fresh inspiration. An occasional 
flash of genius illumines the stately hexameter ; but the fire, which at long 
intervals reveals the poet, is scarcely discernible in the prose translations 
which pony the weary student over the first six books of the Aineid. This 
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rule would kill the ‘‘ Odes of Horace,’’ so much of which depends upon the 
untranslatable rhythm. 

‘‘The poet soul,”’ says Plato, “is in harmonic relation with the Soul of 
the universe.’’ That relation is quite as unexpressible in prose as was last 
evening’s glorious sunset, or as is the smile which lights up the face of a 
child. Whenever a prose writer, Ruskin for example, catches a glimpse of 
this harmonic relation, he forthwith ceases to write prose ; he becomes, in 
the highest sense, a poet. His words, before, accurately weighed and 
measured, are now run together by the fervid heat of his inspiration. 

Milton terms poetry, in the highest and best sense of the word, “‘pas- 
sionate.’’ Turning prose into poetry is like tearing the passion flower 
to pieces for the purpose of analysis. The process of turning prose into 
poetry is the work of genius; but the reverse of the proposition is little 
short of a literary crime. Even Shakespeare, the miracle-worker preémi- 
nent in literature, proves over and over again in every one of his immortal 
plays the untranslatable quality of his genius. The absurd attempts which 
have been made to translate Shakespeare into French give emphasis to this 
point. What has prose to do with the thoughts which ‘‘the meanest 
flower that blows’”’ aroused in the mind of Wordsworth — ‘‘ thoughts that 
too often lie too deep for tears!’’ Or, with ‘‘the trailing garments of the 
night’’ which the sensitized ear of Longfellow hears sweeping ‘‘ through 
her marble halls!’’ Turn into prose the highly poetic vision of the future, 
in ‘‘ Locksley Hall,’’ and what have we left of that most read of all Tenny- 
son’s poems, but a picture without life and mere pessimistic protest ! 


* 
* * 


THE editor of THE MIDLAND MONTHLY would be wholly insensible to 
the emotion of gratitude were he indifferent to the generous and enthusi- 
astic encouragement and aid his enterprise has received and is receiving 
from the intelligent, reading people of Iowa and other midland states, and 
especially from his brethren of the newspaper press, without whose hearty 
sympathy and active codperation he would not have undertaken the hard 
task, promising as it seemed. Should THE MIDLAND MONTHLY succeed 
beyond the most sanguine expectation of its founder—as now appears 
more than probable —to its myriad pioneer friends will in large measure 
belong the credit. 


* 
~ * 


A porTRAIT of Governor and Mrs. Kirkwood which ante-dates the war 
of the rebellion by ten years or thereabouts, is for the first time presented 
to the public in this number of THE MIDLAND. It was recently resurrected 
by the Governor’s biographer, Mr. Lathrop, who ina letter to thé editor 
writes : 


It is an ambrotype taken in 1852, when the Governor was 39 and his wife was 31 years 
old. A much better copy has been obtained than I expected, thanks to Mr. P. D. 
Werts, photographer, of Iowa City. Had I known of the existence of this picture 
earlier it would have been one of the iJlustrations in my book. 
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COMMENTING on Hamlin Garland’s verse, a reviewer in the New York 
Tribune ironically asks: ‘‘Must we call it poetry?’’ and proceeds, to 
his own satisfaction, to prove that the irony is well placed. Since THE 
MIDLAND is already committed to a judgment which runs counter to that 
of the Tribune reviewer, having dared, in advance of the judgments of 
Eastern reviewers, to declare that there 7s poetry to be found in the uncon- 
ventional verse of ‘‘ Prairie Songs’”’ it is with not a little satisfaction that 
its editor finds the Tribune’s question thus answered by that severest and 
best of all literary critics in the East, The Critic of New York. Says that 
periodical (December goth) : 

His [Mr. Garland’s] intimate knowledge of them [the prairies], his sympathy with 
their peculiar lights"and shadows, his intense, zealous love of their skies and grasses, 
give his verses a vibrating, almost thrilling quality. . . . Many of these descriptions 
of the plains; have a poet’s imagery. The sweep of the lines on the West Wind is espe- 
cially happy, closing with — 


He is lord of the whole sky's hollow ; 
He possesses the white, vast plain ; 


He leads, and the wild clouds follow ; 
He frowns, and they vanish in rain, 
* 
* * 


‘*A CANADA THISTLE,’”’ Octave Thanet’s contribution to the January 
MIDLAND, is more than a character sketch, it is a social study. A friendly 
critic finds that it makes no recognition of the saving power of Christianity. 
As a social study and, at the same time, a work of art, it properly leaves to 
the reader his own application of-the moral in outline drawn. It is the 
Christian reader’s fault if, in the application, his Gospel is not brought to 
bear upon the solemn fact of heredity— the influence of love, not beginning 
and ending with the individual, but working generation after generation 
with Christian purpose to ultimately counteract the sins of fathers as they 
are found to have been visited upon children, to the third and fourth and 
twentieth generation. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


SIGNAL THOouGHTs; by William Edward Hagar, A.M. Printed by Lauer 
& Mattrill, Cleveland, Ohio. 

THIRTEEN, AND TWELVE OTHERS; FROM THE ADIRONDACKS AND ELSE- 
WHERE; by Barton O. Aylesworth. Christian Publishing Co., St. Louis. 

AROUND THE FIRESIDE, AND OTHER Poems; by Howard Carleton Tripp. 
Times Publishing Co., Kingsley. 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF SAMUEL J. KirKwoop; by H. W. Lathrop, 
Iowa City. 

RHYMES BY Two FRIENDs; by Albert Bigelow Paine and William Allen 
White, Ft. Scott. 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Send for the January number of THE MIDLAND and begin the volume. 

If you want your subscription to begin with the January number, don’t 
fail to mention it. 

Stories, poetry and home reading, with fine engravings, will make the 
next MIDLAND interesting. 

Octave Thanet promises THE MIDLAND, very soon, a story illustrated 
by her own camera. The same with full-page portrait. 

Newsdealers and postmasters will find it to their advantage to write at 
once to the publisher of THE MIDLAND MonrTu cy for special rates. 

January copies of THE MIDLAND are going to be hard to get. Begin your 
subscription with that number and so make the first volume complete. 

Hon. Fred Lehmann, on Justice Miller; and other strong and popular 
writers are soon to appear in THE MIDLAND’s “ Representative Men ”’ series. 

Two poems, companion pieces, by Elizabeth K. Reynolds, of Spring- 
field, Illinois, are among the poems selected for future numbers of THE 
MIDLAND. 

Judge Tom Burke’s illustrated paper on student life at Ames was delayed 
by the Judge’s numerous professional engagements. It will appear in the 
March number. 

Get the January number of this magazine, and so get the first install- 
ment of ‘‘ Beatrice; a Story of Bayou Teche,”’ a tale that will grow in 
interest with every number. 

Miss Ora E. Miller’s profusely illustrated second paper on “ Iowa at the 
World's Fair’’ has, on account of the illness of Miss Miller’s mother, been 
thrown over into the March number. 

President J. M. Pile, of the Nebraska Normal College, will have a 
strong paper, entitled ‘‘Some Thoughts on Education and Labor,”’ in 
the March number of THE MIDLAND. 

‘* Dredging for Specimens; a Cruise Along the Cuban Coast, Off the 
Bahamas, and Through the Florida Keys,’’ by Ed. L. Sabin, is an inter- 
esting and instructive descriptive article which will appear in the March 
MIDLAND. It will be freely illustrated. 

‘Picturesque Paris’’ is the title of an illustrated article to appear in 
the March MIDLAND, by Bertha Louise McClelland, a young artist now 
completing an extended course with one of the greatest of the French artists. 
The paper will be illustrated with original sketches by Miss McClelland. 

Hon. Samuel H. Clark contributes a splendid biographical sketch of 
James Harlan for the March number of THE MIDLAND. It is the third 
of this magazine’s noteworthy ‘‘ Representative Men”’ series. It will 
be illustrated with several portraits of lowa’s ‘‘Grand Old Man”’ in his 
young manhood, which have never before been published. 
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“IT TAKES.” 


THE UNPRECEDENTEDLY SPLENDID RECEPTION GIVEN THE NEW ILLUS- 
TRATED DOLLAR-AND-A-HALF ‘‘ MIDLAND MONTHLY ’’— EXTRACTS FROM 
A FEW OF THE HUNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALS VOLUNTEERED BY READ- 
ERS OF THE JANUARY NUMBER. 


From the Annual Report of Secretary Browne, of the Commercial Exchange, Des Moines: 

Of our later acquisitions probably the brightest and juiciest — 
western but not woolly —is a magazine of great promise, ‘‘ The 
Midland Monthly.’’ 


FROM THE PRESS: 


Davenport Democrat: As worthy as is this first number, as loyal to 
its defined purpose, and as praiseworthy from a literary standpoint, it is to 
be panne +8 | in succeeding issues. Mr. Brigham knows well the fertile 
resources of Iowa and this midland country, and they are to be gathered 
like sheaves of ripened grain for this magazine. The subscription list 
should start with the initial number, and it should be generously large on 
two grounds —that of real desert, and that of its glorious mission. 


The Railway Conductor: That it may reach the full measure of the 
deserts of its founder will be the sincere wish of that gentleman’s army of 
friends, and of all who have a desire for the literary advancement of the 
west. 


Chicago Inter Ocean: Mrs. Alice I. Jones contributes the aes 
chapter of a serial which gives promise of more than usual interest... . The 
Inter Ocean wishes Mr. Brigham success in his new venture. 


Cedar Rapids Times: It rarely happens that a new candidate for pub- 
lic favor receives such unstinted praise from press and people as does the 
first number of Johnson Brigham’s MipLanp MONTHLY. 

Marshalltown Times-Republican: The magazine is one of superior 
excellence — much beyond what might have been expected under all the 
embarrassments of a first step in anew field 


Gate City, Keokuk: A notable event. All told, the new monthly 
starts off well.....lowa should give the magazine a support that will 
make its success ‘unquestionable. 


Burlington Post: If he does not make it too good, it may succeed in 
securing a foothold which would be of much credit to western literature. 


Sioux City Tribune: The first number speaks well for Mr. Brigham’s 
new venture, which his many friends hope will succeed in every way. 


Pythian Spear: It has exceeded all expectations and is a pleasant sur- 
prise to Mr. Brigham’s thousands of Pythian friends. 


Chicago Tribune: The first number has been well received, and gives 
promise of great success for the venture. 


State Register, Des Moines: The MipLANpD marks a new epoch in the 
history of the literature of the state. ° 


Dubuque Herald: It isa credit to the state and deserves to be a suc- 
cess, as there is no doubt it will be. 


_ Boone Democrat: Rare and discriminating judgment has been used 
in the selection of matter. 


Forum, Fargo, N. D.: A first-class monthly, and a credit to the con- 
stituency that supports it. 


Chicago News-Record: And a number of other interesting short 
stories and articles. 
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Woman’s Standard: Renders this enterprise of greatest importance 
to western readers. 

Des Moines Leader: It in every way fulfills the promise of its pub- 
lisher’s prospectus. 

Ft. Dodge Post: The field is here and the patronage will certainly be 
forthcoming. 

Muscatine News-Tribune: A table of contents that fulfils every 
promise. 

Davenport Tribune: A bold venture, but Mr. Brigham will make it a 
success. 

State Capital, Des Moines: It has the good wishes of thousands. 

Sioux City Skandia: En foérsta klassens illustrerad tidskrift. 

Sioux City Times: There can be no doubt of its success. 

Legion of Honor: Abundant success ! 


FROM THE MAILS: 

B. O. Aylesworth, President Drake University, Des Moines: It was 
inevitable that the midland magazine idea should soon have an incarna- 
tion. I am more than gratified..... The message of THE MIDLAND 
MONTHLY is a noble one, and is for the uplift of the wiser multitude, the 
people who, tho’ busy, have ideals. It is both a prophecy and a fulfilment 
of the final triumphs of the Mississippi valley. é' 

Ernest Hofer, Salem, Ore.: The first number of THE MIDLAND came to 
hand to-day and was discussed about the fireside this evening, in far-off 
Oregon. What memories of old Iowa were not awakened? We have not 
been so transported in spirit to our former prairie home since we landed 
on the Pacific coast four years ago. 

J. B. Gilder, Editor of The Critic, New York: I am sure it will be of 
great service to the cause of letters and art in the ‘‘ Midland,”’ of which it 
is to be the spokesman to the older communities of the East and the 
younger ones of the far West. 

Hon. Wm. P. Daniels, Mayor, and Grand Secretary and Treasurer of the 
Order of Railway Conductors, Cedar Rapids: I am very much gratified 
and I wish you abundant success. 

John H. Mason, Quincy, Cal.: It gives me great pleasure to learn that 
the midland region is to have a literary magazine, and I earnestly wish for 
the venture unbounded success. 

Dr. G. H. Hill, Superintendent of the Hospital for the Insane, Indepen- 
dence: I am sure it will be creditable to the state, and hope it will prove 
a success pecuniarily. 

Oce B. Jackman, President State Council of Iowa: The Midland 
should have a magazine as well as New England and California. I wish 
you success. 

B. O. Flower, Editor of The Arena, Boston: I wish you all success in 
your enterprise, and hope your realizations may exceed your most sanguine 
expectations. 

Miss Alice French (Octave Thanet), Davenport: Hoping you will 
have the success I know you merit, and that I may help you a little, etc. 

Miss Mary Durham, Correspondent, Washington, D. C.: You have a 
large constituency who will take a practical interest in your magazine. 

Lewis Kramer, of Kramer & Chandler, Omaha: I trust you will have 
the success the periodical certainly deserves. 

Chas. D. Parks, Editor Leader, Unionville, Missouri: You have my 
heartiest wishes for THE MIDLAND’s success. 

Clarence M. Boutelle, Author, Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin: Am much 
interested in your new MIDLAND MONTHLY. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston: We look for your magazine with 
interest, and wish you the best success. 

President James Marshall, Coe College, Iowa: I have no question in 
regard to its success. I like the name. 

Carl Snyder, New York World: You havea field, wide, rich in material, 
and always growing and broadening. 

President Beardshear, Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts: I wish you great success. ; 

Col. E.S. Ormsby, Emmetsburg: Hope the enterprise will win. . Your 
pluck and push will succeed. 

Judge Caldwell, Toledo: In justice to the West, it ought to succeed. 
I shall do what I can for it. 

Charles B. Soutter, Cedar Rapids: Pleased to be counted the first sub- 
scriber to THE MIDLAND. 

—_— J. H. Rothrock, Supreme Court of Iowa: I mean to do all I can 

elp the enterprise. 

Hon. Charles Weare, ex-Consul, Cedar Rapids: I hope and trust it 
will be a success. 

Anna Swan Reynolds, Springfield, Illinois: A magnificent field open 
to new authors. 





SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


TO AMATEUR WRITERS. 


This magazine will be filled every month with the choicest and best lit- 
erature obtainable from all sources, professional and otherwise. But in 
order to encourage the large and growing number of its subscribers who 
mav, with strict propriety, be termed amateurs in literature, the publisher 
of THE MIDLAND offers a special prize to amateur writers of both prose 
and verse, as follows : 

For the best Original Story of not more than four thousand words, 
written by an amateur, a cash prize of $20.00 will be awarded. 

For the best Original Poem occupying not more than a page of this 
magazine, composed by an amateur, a cash prize of $10.00 will be awarded. 

This contest is open to all yearly subscribers to THE MIDLAND MONTHLY. 
It will close April 1, 1894. It will be followed by other special announce- 
ments. 

This is not intended to interfere with the regular literary contributions 
to THE MIDLAND. Those who enter the contest will please clearly state 
such intention on sending the MS., that there may be no misunderstanding. 


THE MIDLAND CLUBBING LIST. 


THE MIDLAND, $1.50 a year, and — 


Atlantic Monthly, $4.00 a year, to one address for. ............... $4.80 
Century Magazine, $4.00 a year, to one address for................ 5.10 
PIPOt, BLOO G YOSL, 00 ONE AGUIENS TOF .. . W202 noose ncccevscsceves 5-10 
Review of Reviews, $2.50 a year, to one address for............. 3.60 

To present subscribers of the Review...................ceeeees 3.85 
St. Nicholas, $3.00 a year, to one address for ....,................ 4.10 
Cosmopolitan, $1.50 a year, to one address for......... ee eee 2.85 


Reduétions given on all the other magazines, if clubbed with THE Mip- 


LAND. Address 
PUBLISHER MIDLAND MonNTHLY, 


Des Moines, Iowa. 
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To Ladies’ Literary Clubs. 





Do you want $25 in cash for your club treasury ? 

The publisher of THE MIDLAND MONTHLY announces that he will pay a 
cash prize of $25 to the Ladies’ Literary Club that sends him, for publica- 
tion in the MONTHLY, ¢he best and most “‘ available’? paper read before the 
club by any one of its members,—the paper which shall be sent him by 
any club to be determined by vote of the club. The author of the winning 
paper will be complimented with a copy of the Magazine for one year, on 
sending the publisher a photograph of herself, the portrait to accompany 
the publication of said paper. 

THE CONDITIONS ARE: 





I. The papers sent may be of any length, but should the winning 
paper be too long for one number, it will be continued in the next ; papers 
of less than six thousand words preferred. 

II. The clubs admitted to competition, whether local or federated, 
may be located anywhere in THE MIDLAND’s large field, namely : between 
the Alleghanies and the Rocky Mountains. P 

. ‘ , ee 

III. The papers must be either type-written or in extra-legible hand- 
writing, the matter written upon but one side of a page. 

IV. Postage must be prepaid (in full by actual weight ), and the same 
amount of postage must be enclosed for a return of MS. in every case 
where its return is requested. 

ADDITIONAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Unless especially requested to return a MS., the editor will hold all 
papers subject to call of the club’s secretary, or of the author. If, later, 
he should publish any paper so retained, he will pay the author, or the 
club,—as the author shall direé&t,— such sum of money as he may at that 
time be paying for MSS. 

The papers most ‘‘available’’ for the Magazine's use are Original 
Stories ; Description, not at second hand, but by an eye-witness,— all the 
more acceptable, everything else being equal, when accompanied by good 
photographs of the scenes described,—and Reflective Articles on subjects 
—not distinétively controversial — which are of direct interest to members 
of ladies’ literary clubs, and to reading people everywhere. 

A THIRD ANNOUNCEMENT. 


To clubs sending THE MIDLAND MonruLy ( before February 1, 1894, ) 
twenty yearly subscriptions accompanied by $30, the publisher will, on 
receipt of the same, send the said club, through its secretary, a New Year's 
present of $ro in cash; fora larger list, a proportionally larger cash’ present 
will be made. 


POS 


Address Publisher, MIDLAND MONTHLY, 
Des Moines, Iowa, 
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State University of [owa, 


_AT IOWA CITY. 


Comprises the Following Six Departments: 


~ 


Collegiate Department, 


Law Department, 


Medical Department, 


Homoeopathic Medical Department, 


Dental Department, 


Pharmacy Department. 


For CATALOGUES, OR FOR ANY FURTHER INFORMATION, ADDRESS THE 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


IOWA CITY, IOWA. 


(alifornia in 3: Days 


Variable Route 
Tourist Tickets 
at Greatly Reduced Rates 


Pamphlets descriptive of the 


MIDWINTER FAIR 


Will be mailed free on application to W. A. 
THRALL, G. P. & T. A., Chicago, if you 
mention this publication. 


423 Broadway, New York. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICES: 5 State St., Boston. 
208 Clark St., Chicago. 


All Agents of connecting lines sell tickets via 








from Chicago. All 
meals served in 
Dining Cars. 

Palace Drawing- 
Room Sleeping Cars 
and Tourist Sleepers 
are run through to 
San Francisco with- 
out change, leaving 
Chicago daily via 











THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 
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Official Statement of the 
MARQUARDT SAVINGS BANK, 


DECEMBER 30, 1893. 


ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 
Bills Receivable . $165,661.41 Capital Stock . § 50,000.0 
Cashon Hand . 70,859.31 Deposits ‘ 186,408 53 
Overdrafts 3 1,512.2 Undivided Pre ofits 3,529.15 
Personal Pr roperty” _+ 3,904 75 —F239.937.68 
$239,937 68 


Examined by me and found condition as above. 
D. F. McCARTHY, 
State Bank Examiner. 


Your business respectfully solicited. 
A general banking business transacted. 
Interest paid on deposits. 


OFFICERS. 
G. W. MARQUARDT, Prest D. F. WITTER, Vice-Prest 
G. D. ELLYson, Cashier. 
DIRECTORS. 


G. W. MARQUARD’ r. Prest. G. W. Marquardt & Sons. 
Wholesale Jewelry 

D. F. WITTER, V-Prest. lowa Loan and Trust Co. 

J. G. BERRYHILL, Attorney at Law. 

E. C. FINKBINE, Prest. Green Bay Lumber Co 


F. M. HUBRELL, Pres . Equitable Life Insurance Co 

W. O. CURTIS, Real Estate 

A. P. FLE yg , Attorney at Law 

G. B. PRAY, Treas. Royal Union Mutual Life Insurance Co 
G. D. EL LYSON: Cashier. 





DO YOU SEE 


and hear perfectly? If 
not, call on or write to 





Dr. F. Duncan, Oculist. 
211 West 5th Street, Des Moines. Iowa. 





BANKERS 
lowa State Bank, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Transacts a General Banking Business. City 
Business Solicited. 


OFFICERS ANO DIRECTORS. 


President. 


ALBERT HEAD, . 
. First Vice-President. 


A. O. GARLOCK, 


J. W. REED, Second Vice-President. 
V.F. NRWRE,. « . « « Cashier. 
Geo. Fairburn. 8s. r- Prouty. 
Geo. L. Brower. B. Burton. 
J. P. Farmer. Spee Eason. 
Chas. Yale. ©. T. Cole. 


C.F. MeCarty. N. B. Raymond. 


L. Linebarger. 


The... 
Commercial Exchange, 

An organization composed of several hun- 
dred of the Best Citizens of Des Moines, will 
tell you all about the City. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION. 





Drake University 


Barton O. Aylesworth, A. M., LL. D. 


PRESIDENT. 


TEN DEPARTMENTS. . 
SKILLED SPECIALISTS. 








EMINENT DEANS.... 
ENROLLMENT 900. 








ELECTIVE BUT THOROUGH COURSES OF STUDY. 


PROGRESSIVE IN THOUGHT! 


EASTERN 


Rapidly increasing Endowments. 
center. Students reside in Best Homes. 
address 


IN TEXT! 


WESTERN IN METHODS! 


. 


At a great Professional and Commercial 
Board remarkably cheap. For catalogues 


DRAKE UNIVERSITY, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 








For Quick Profits Join our Club. 








THE TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. 


Founded by Henry Sabin. 


6 The Exchange has the confidence of boards and 

superintendents. 

Its methods are strictly professional. 

TEACHERS, It does not inform a dozen teachers of the same 
||%|| vacancy to insure a commission from the winner. — 

SCHOOLS, Teachers can enroll without fear of immediate 

applications for their present positions. 
AND 


4 No commission unless direct aid is given. 
fa Circulars free. 
COLLEGES. 2 C. W. MARTINDALE, 


FOR .... 





Register now to be ready for work in the spring. 
Des Moines, lowa. 


TO INVENTORS! 


~~ ~—-sS oS ~~ OO een ~Y 





Send us a drawing, model or written description of 
your invention, and if we find it patentable we will 
advise you accordingly, and at the same time give all 
the necessary instructions about proceedings required 
to secure a patent. For such services we make no 
charge. 


THOMAS G. ORWIG and J. RALPH ORWIG, 


SOLICITORS OF PATENTS, 


.... Des Moines, Iowa. 
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How to Get a Library! 


A Few Facts and Figures for Young Lovers of Good 
Books, and for Amateur Librarians. 


Are you ambitious to‘add to the books you already have, and so make a basis for a sub- 
stantial library? THe MIpLAND MONTHLY will put you in the way of doing that thing with- 
out expense and with little effort. 

I. To begin with, have you a good Family Bibie’ THE MIDLAND will send you, free; 
(express prepaid) a copy of the “New Popular Edition,” of which a cut is shown below. It is 
printed in large, bold-faced type. It contains “HELPs TO BIBLE Stupy.” a CONCORDANCE, 
and engravings of SCENES IN SACRED History. It has an illuminated Title Page, a Marriage 








Certificate, etc. Its cover is American morocco, arabesque paneled, with title and fern-leaf 
in gold. All you have to do to secure this elegant FAMILY BIBLE is to send to THE MIDLAND 
37.50. The 





the names of FIVE subscribers, with postoffice or express money order or draft for 
list price of this BIBLE is 33.70, with postage added. 

Ill. Doyou want 
Victor Hugo's great 
masterpiece. Les Mis- 


Il. Have you a 
good Teacher's Bible 
or would you like to ‘ : 

erables? It is easily 


obtained. All you 
have to do is to send 


make a sensible 
present of one? THE 
MIDLAND will under- in the names of two 
subscribers, with 
33.00. and THE MIp- 
LAND will mail you 
the novel in one vol- 
ume, illustrated: or, 
send in the names ot 
three subscribers, 
and 50, and THE 
MIDLAND will send 
you a two-volume 
edition, gilt top and 
illustrated. The one 
volume is listed at 
$1.40, the two volume 
edition at $2.40. 

IV. Or would you 
like one or more of 
the “Family Poets” 
Edition? This edi- 
tion, with beautiful full-page drawings, includes Tennyson, Burns, “Lady of the Lake,” 
* Lucille,” and “ Lalla:‘Rookh.” These are listed sat 32.50 each. THE MIDLAND will mail you 


take to supply you 
with one like cut 
shown in center of 
opposite page, print- 
ed in large’ type, 


bound in French seal 





with gilt title and 
edges, round corners 
and protected edges. 
List price, with post- 


age added, is 33.20. 
THE MIDLAND will 
send it, free of post- 
age, on receipt of five 
new subscribers, ac- 


companied with 37.50. 





one, postage free, for three subscribers and 34.59, This edition, in another form, (fully illus- 
trated, full gilt, red and black, with rich cover,) includes the works of Longfellow, Holmes, 
Whittier and Lowell. A copy of the last named will be sent, postage free, on receipt of_four 
new subscribers and 36.00; or, one of each of the above named lists (ie., one of English authors, 
the other American), will be sent on receipt of six new subscribers accompanied with 39.00. 

V. Nolibrary is complete without Emerson. THe MIDLAND will send you a substantial 
cheap edition of Emerson’s Essays, in two volumes, for three subscribers, with $4.50. These 





volumes are listed at $2.00 a set. 

VI. Prescott’s “Conquest of Peru,” two volumes, for three subscribers, or 34.50; Prescott’s 
‘Conquest of Mexico,” three volumes, for_four subscribers, or 36,00; or both these together 
five volumes, for six subscribers, or $9.00. These five volumes together are listed at 36.00. 














VII. Shakspeare, in one volume, 
can be had as a commisson for two 
subscribers, with 33.00; the same in half 
seal for three subscribers, and 34.50. 
These retail at $1.50 and $2.50. 

Vill. TO EVERY AMATEUR 
library maker, who will write us 
that he is making 
books and wants to add thereto, we 
will mail, at our expense, on receipt 
of one subscription accompanied with 
31.50, a cheap but 
copy of any one of the following books: 
Drummond’s Essays, Drummond’s 
new book “ Evolution,” “ Barriers 





a collection of 


prettily covered 





Burned Away,” “Dream Life,” “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” ‘“ Reveries of a Bachelor,” “The Scar- 


let Letter’; or will send to any 
amateur library maker, for one 
subscription accompanied with 
$1.50, his or her choice from the 
popular ‘“ Princeton Edition,” 
bound in cloth with gilt top, an edi- 
tion including ONE HUNDRED 
STANDARD WORKS of poetry 
and fiction, by such famous 
authors as George Eliot, Dickens, 
DeQuincy, Dumas, George Sand, 
William Black, Wilkie Collins, 
Fenimore Cooper, Edna Lyall, Mrs. 
Wood, Charles Lamb, Jessie 





Fothergill, Samuel Lover, Victor 
Hugo, Scott, Charlotte Bronte, 
Carlyle, Hawthorne, Jane Porter, 
Washington Irving, Thomas 
Hughes, Jules Verne, Miss Mulock, 
Miss Braddon, Bulwer Lytton, 
Blackmore, Trollope, Mrs. Oli- 
phant, Eugene Sue, Edwin Arnold, 
Poe, Thackeray, A. Conan Doyle, 
Carleton, Mrs. Alexander. 

To any amateur canvasser se- 
curing ten subscribers, and send- 
ing in $15.00, a choice of twelve 
books in the two last named lists 


will be given; catalogue sent free on receipt of subscriptions. 

Don’t waste any time writing, but proceed to canvassing at once, and so make short, 
work of your library .getting. Send postoffice or express money-order, or draft, with 
names of subscribers obtained and with request for any of the books above named. 


ADDRESS PUBLISHER, 


THE MIDLAND MONTHLY, Des [loines, lowa. 


VanPelt’s 


Sehool of Phonography «* Typewriting 


Rooms 9 and 10, 208 Sixth Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 





A First Class School. Prices moderate and instruction 
thorough bd 

Graham's Standard Phonography, the best of modern short- 
hand writing, and the one employed by the proprietor of this 
school for over twenty years, as amanuensis, expert stenographer 
and official court reporter, is the system taught in this school 

There is no mystery in shorthand. Its characters are as 
fixed and certain in their different meanings. as legible and as 
beautiful as are the characters now used in common writing 

We study the needs of each pupil, and re painstaking and 
patient with all. Address 


F. M. VAN PELT. 





Are You Coming to 
Des Moines Soon? . 


Call and leave $1.50 for a year’s subscrip- 
tion to the pioneer Literary and Art 
Magazine of this Midland Region. 


ae 
Lewis [nvestment Co., 


316 FIFTH STREET. 


‘Capital Paid, - - $150 000. 
OFFICERS. 
Geo. H. Lewis, - - - President. 
Nelson Royal, - Second Vice-President. 
. W.A. Hotchkiss, - - - Secretary. 


ATTORNEYS: Lewis & Royal, 


OIRECTORS. 
Albro. J. Newton. W.A.Agard. Geo. H. Fox. 
H.. Gardner Talcott. Geo. H. Lewis. 
Rob’t P. Maynard, Caleb B. Atkins. Netson Royal 


Negotiates Real Estate Loans. Deals in 
Bonds and Warrants of Counties, Cities and 
School Districts, and in Real Estate Mort- 


gages. 
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Conservatory Hall. College Hall. Science Hall. Chapel, Library and Museum. Bowman Hall. 


CORNELL COLLEGE, Mr. VERNON, lowa. 


CORNELL COLLEGE affords excellent facilities for securing a liberal education at a moderate expense. The Classical, Philosophical, Scientific and 
Civil my mgt. Courses compare favorably with the leading colleges in the country. The Preparatory Course, comprising three years’ work, fits the 
student for entering either of the above courses. The Normal Courses give a good English education and a thorough preparation for teaching. The 
Conservatory of Music provides four courses of study, and is justly celebrated for its high standards of work and its superior professors from the best con- 
servatories of Europe and America. The Art Department is well equipped in its new studios and does superior work. Elocution and Physical Training 
are under thoroughly prepared professors. The Military Department, under a Government Officer, affords valuable instruction and healthful exercise. 
The Commercial Department furnishes all the appliances for a good business education. 

Location beautiful, healthful and very accessible. Thirty-one experienced professors and teachers. Superior Museum, Library, Apparatus and Laboratories. 
Six hundred and Sev ~ f+ all Library (10,000 volumes) and Reading Room constantly o to Students. Bowman Hall is equipped with the best 
modern improver fur dations for one dred y x le t y Tuition sluding incidental fees, $11.00 to $13.00 
per term. Board, i ing furnished rooms #2.75 to 33.50 per week. Spring term opens 1 29, 1894, F gues, etc., address, 


President WM. F, KING, LL. D., Mt. Vernon, Iowa, 
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Fidelity [nsurance Company, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


INSURES AGAINST 


Stock Company 


a Fire, Lightning, 
CAPITAL , . oe=| Tornado and 
$ 100,000.00 C= ape Wind Storms. 











Statement, January 1, 1894. 


ASSETS. | LIABILITIES. 
Stock Bonds .... $ 75,000.00 | Capital . . $100,000.00 
Mortgages 19,482.91 Reinsurance Reserve and other 
7,540.47 Liabilities 58.660.60 

Premiums in Course of Collection . 4,335.83 | Net Surplus............. .65,998.88 
Furniture and Supplies. ..... . 1,000.00 | 
Bills Receivable 

$224,650.48 | $224,659.48 
S. G. Lee, D. D. Flemming, 


Secretary President. 


OPERATING OVER 1,200 MILES OF ROAD 


THE ' IN... 


IOWA ROUTE IOWA, MINNESOTA and SOUTH DAKOTA. 


QURLING Toy, SOLID TRAINS setween 
CEDAR RAPIDS # Chicago, [linneapolis and St Paul. 


Jon yie® 


St. Louis, Minneapolis and St. Paul. 


THROUGH SLEEPERS AND CHAIR CARS 


Cedar Rapids and Chicago, Cedar Rapids, Minneapolis and St. Paul 


The Short Line to Sioux Falls, Watertown, 


And all points in the West and North-West. 


Tourist Tickets on Sale each Season of the Year to Prominent Resorts. 


Maps, Time Tables, Through Rates, and all Information furnished 
on application to Agents. 
Cc. J. IVES, JAS. MORTON, 
President, Gen’! Tk’t and Pass. Agt. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 





) 
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